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Introduction 


O n the night of June 3,1989, Chinese state security forces 
opened fire on student-led demonstrators in the area sur¬ 
rounding Beijing’s Tiananmen Square. The demonstrators 
had been in the streets for weeks demanding political and economic 
reform. The Chinese Communist Party, led by Deng Xiaoping, faced 
a choice: engage with the protesters and take steps toward liberal 
reform, or close ranks and clamp down on dissent. Secret reports 
and minutes from high-level party meetings held during the demon¬ 
strations, published in Foreign Affairs in 2001, reveal a stalemate that 
was resolved only by a directive from the top. Deng opted for a 
crackdown. By the morning of June 4, Tiananmen Square was 
cleared of demonstrators. Hundreds were killed, if not more; the 
precise death toll is still unknown. 

In the three decades since, the Chinese economy has grown to 
more than 70 times its size in 1979. But political change has been 
minimal. International observers once predicted that political liber¬ 
alization would be the inevitable consequence of freer markets and 
economic development. Recently, the conventional wisdom has 
changed. As President Xi Jinping consolidates power and tightens 
the state’s grip on society, fewer China watchers speculate that the 
country’s politics will liberalize anytime soon. 

In Tiananmen at 30, Foreign Affairs is revisiting the history of the 
Tiananmen crisis and how it has shaped the thinking of China’s 
rulers since. We begin with a new set of previously secret docu¬ 
ments: speeches from a Politburo meeting held within weeks of the 
crackdown, translated and analyzed by Andrew J. Nathan, a political 
scientist at Columbia University and co-editor of The Tiananmen 
Papers. The transcripts show Chinese leaders’ commitment to party 
discipline and social control, with one participant after another 
lining up behind Deng and his decisions. 

As Nathan notes, the lessons of 1989 remain central to Xi Jinping’s 
approach to leadership. The rest of this collection shows just how 
much the legacy of Tiananmen shapes China’s domestic politics and 
foreign ambitions more broadly. ^ 
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The New Tiananmen 
Papers 


Inside the Secret Meeting That 
Changed China 

By Andrew J Nathan 


JULY/AUGUST 2019 


O n April 15,1989, the popular Chinese leader Hu Yaobang died 
of a heart attack in Beijing. Two years earlier, Hu had been 
cashiered from his post as general secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party for being too liberal. Now, in the days after his 
death, thousands of students from Beijing campuses gathered in Tian¬ 
anmen Square, in central Beijing, to demand that the party give him a 
proper sendoff. By honoring Hu, the students expressed their dissat¬ 
isfaction with the corruption and inflation that had developed during 
the ten years of “reform and opening” under the country’s senior 
leader, Deng Xiaoping, and their disappointment with the absence of 
political liberalization. Over the next seven weeks, the party leaders 
debated among themselves how to respond to the protests, and they 
issued mixed signals to the public. In the meantime, the number of 
demonstrators increased to perhaps as many as a million, including 
citizens from many walks of life. The students occupying the square 


ANDREW J. NATHAN is Class of 1919 Professor of Political Science at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. This essay is adapted from his introduction to Zuihou de mimi: Zhonggong shisanjie 
sizhong quanhui “liusi"Jielun wengao (The Last Secret: The Final Documents From the June 
Fourth Crackdown; New Century Press, 2019). 
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declared a hunger strike, their demands grew more radical, and dem¬ 
onstrations spread to hundreds of other cities around the country. 
Deng decided to declare martial law, to take effect on May 20. 

But the demonstrators dug in, and Deng ordered the use of force 
to commence on the night of June 3. Over the next 24 hours, hun¬ 
dreds were killed, if not more; the precise death toll is still unknown. 
The violence provoked widespread revulsion throughout Chinese so¬ 
ciety and led to international condemnation, as the G-7 democracies 
imposed economic sanctions on China. Zhao Ziyang, the general sec¬ 
retary of the Chinese Communist Party, had advocated a conciliatory 
approach and had refused to accept the decision to use force. Deng 
ousted him from his position, and Zhao was placed under house ar¬ 
rest—an imprisonment that ended only when he died, in 2005. 

A little over two weeks later, on June 19-21, the party’s top decision¬ 
making body, the Politburo, convened what it termed an “enlarged” meet¬ 
ing, one that included the regime’s most influential retired elders. The 
purpose of the gathering was to unify the divided party elite around Deng’s 
decisions to use force and to remove Zhao from office. The party’s re¬ 
sponse to the 1989 crisis has shaped the course of Chinese history for three 
decades, and the Politburo’s enlarged meeting shaped that response. But 
what was said during the meeting has never been revealed—until now. 

On the 30th anniversary of the violent June 4 crackdown. New Cen¬ 
tury Press, a Hong Kong-based publisher, will publish Zuihou de mimi: 
Zhonggong shisanjie sizhong quanhui “liusi” jielun wengao (The Last Se¬ 
cret: The Final Documents From the June Fourth Crackdown), a 
group of speeches that top officials delivered at the gathering. New 
Century obtained the transcripts (and two sets of written remarks) 
from a party official who managed to make copies at the time. In 2001, 
this magazine published excerpts from The Tiananmen Papers, a series 
of official reports and meeting minutes that had been secretly spirited 
out of China and that documented the fierce debates and contentious 
decision-making that unfolded as the party reacted to the protests in 
the spring of 1989. Now, these newly leaked speeches shed light on 
what happened after the crackdown, making clear the lessons party 
leaders drew from the Tiananmen crisis: first, that the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party is under permanent siege from enemies at home collud¬ 
ing with enemies abroad; second, that economic reform must take a 
back seat to ideological discipline and social control; and third, that the 
party will fall to its enemies if it allows itself to be internally divided. 
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The speeches offer a remarkable behind-the-scenes look at authori¬ 
tarian political culture in action—and a sign of what was to come in 
China as, in later decades, the party resorted to ever more sophisti¬ 
cated and intrusive forms of control to combat the forces of liberaliza¬ 
tion. Reading the transcripts, one can see serving officials closing 
ranks with the elderly retired officials who still held great sway in the 
early post-Mao period. Those who had long feared that Deng’s re¬ 
forms were too liberal welcomed the crackdown, and those who had 
long favored liberal reforms fell into line. 

The speeches also make clear how the lessons taken from Tianan¬ 
men continue to guide Chinese leadership today: one can draw a di¬ 
rect line connecting the ideas and sentiments expressed at the June 
1989 Politburo meeting to the hard-line approach to reform and dis¬ 
sent that President Xi Jinping is following today. The rest of the world 
may be marking the 30-year anniversary of the Tiananmen crisis as a 
crucial episode in China’s recent past. For the Chinese government, 
however, Tiananmen remains a frightening portent. Even though the 
regime has wiped the events of June 4 from the memories of most of 
China’s people, they are still living in the aftermath. 

THE PARTY LINE 

Participants in the enlarged Politburo meeting were not convened to 
debate the wisdom of Deng’s decisions. Rather, they were summoned 
to perform a loyalty ritual, in which each speaker affirmed his support 
by endorsing two documents: a speech that Deng gave on June 9 to 
express gratitude to the troops who had carried out the crackdown 
and a report prepared by Zhao’s hard-line rival. Premier Li Peng, de¬ 
tailing Zhao’s errors in handling the crisis. (Those two documents 
have long been publicly available.) 

It is not clear who, exactly, attended the Politburo meeting. But at 
least 17 people spoke, and each began his remarks with the words “I 
completely agree with” or “I completely support,” referring to Deng’s 
speech and Li’s report. All agreed that the student demonstrations had 
started as a “disturbance” (often translated as “turmoil”). They agreed 
that only when the demonstrators resisted the entry of troops into Bei¬ 
jing on June 2 did the situation turn into a “counterrevolutionary riot” 
that had to be put down by force. Each speech added personal insights, 
which served to demonstrate the sincerity of the speaker’s support for 
Deng’s line. Through this ceremony of affirmation, a divided party 
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sought to turn the page and reassert control over a sullen society. 

In analyzing why a “disturbance” had occurred in the first place, 
and why it evolved into a riot, the speakers revealed a profound para¬ 
noia about domestic and foreign enemies. Xu Xiangqian, a retired 
marshal in the People’s Liberation Army, stated: 

The facts prove that the turmoil of the past month and more, which 
finally developed into a counterrevolutionary riot, was the result of 
the linkup of domestic and foreign counterrevolutionary forces, the 
result of the long-term flourishing of bourgeois liberalization. . . . Their 
goal was a wild plan to overturn the leadership of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, to topple the socialist People’s Republic of China, and 
to establish a bourgeois republic that would be anticommunist, anti¬ 
socialist, and in complete vassalage to the Western powers. 

Peng Zhen, the former chair of the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress, echoed those sentiments: 

For some time, an extremely small group of people who stubbornly 
promoted bourgeois liberalization cooperated with foreign hostile 
forces to call for revising our constitution, schemed to destroy 
[Deng’s] Four Cardinal Principles [for upholding socialism and Com¬ 
munist Party rule] and to tear down the cornerstones of our country; 
they schemed to change . . . our country’s basic political system and 
to promote in its place an American-style separation of three powers; 
they schemed to change our People’s Republic of democratic central¬ 
ism led by the working class and based on the worker-peasant alliance 
into a totally westernized state of capitalist dictatorship. 

Others put an even finer point on this theme, evoking the early 
days of the Cold War to warn of American subversion. “Forty years 
ago, [U.S. Secretary of State John Foster] Dulles said that the hope 
for the restoration [of capitalism] in China rested on the third or 
fourth [postcommunist] generation,” railed Song Renqiong, the vice 
chair of the party’s Central Advisory Commission. “Now, the state of 
political ideology among a portion of the youth is worrisome. We 
must not let Dulles’ prediction come true.” 

THE FALL GUY 

Many speakers contended that ideological rot had set in under Hu, 
Zhao’s predecessor. Hu had served as general secretary from 1982 to 
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1987, when Deng’s reform policy began to introduce foreign trade and 
investment, private enterprise, and elements of market pricing. Along 
with these reforms, China had seen an influx of pro-Western ideas 
among journalists, writers, academics, students, the newly emerging 
class of private entrepreneurs, and even the general public. The conser¬ 
vatives who had prevailed on Deng to remove Hu from office had blamed 
Hu for failing to stem this trend. They had hoped that Zhao would do 
better. Instead, they charged, Zhao did not pay sufficient attention to 
ideological discipline, and the party lost control over public opinion. 

The speakers at the Politburo meeting believed that most of the 
people who had joined in the demonstrations were misguided but not 
hostile to the regime. They had been manipulated by “an extremely 
small number of bad people,” as one put it. Song Ping, an economic 
planner and Politburo member, even claimed that Zhao and his re¬ 
formist allies had hatched a nefarious plot to split the party, overthrow 
Deng, and democratize China. Several other speakers supported this 
idea, without offering proof 

The speakers also railed against foreign enemies who they alleged 
had colluded to worsen the crisis. According to Song, “During the 
student movement, the United States stuck its hands in, in many 
ways. The Voice of America spread rumors and incitement every 
day, trying to make sure that China would stay in chaos.” Vice Pres¬ 
ident Wang Zhen expressed a widely shared view that Washington’s 
interference was just the latest move in a decades-long plot to over¬ 
throw communism: 

After the October Revolution [of 1917], 14 imperialist countries inter¬ 
vened militarily in the newborn Soviet regime, and Hitler attacked in 
1941. After World War II, U.S. imperialists supported Chiang Kai- 
shek in the Chinese Civil War and then invaded Korea and Vietnam. 
Now they’d like to achieve their goal the easy way, by using “peaceful 
evolution”: . . . buying people with money, cultural and ideological 
subversion, sending spies, stealing intelligence, producing rumors, 
stimulating turmoil, supporting our internal hostile forces, every¬ 
thing short of direct invasion. 

By demonizing domestic critics and exaggerating the role of for¬ 
eign forces, the victorious conservatives revealed their blindness to 
the real problems affecting their regime. Prime among them was the 
alienation that the party’s atavistic methods of political control had 
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produced in students, intellectuals, and the rising middle class. In¬ 
stead, they blamed the reforms. The party’s now ascendant conserva¬ 
tive faction had been worried about Deng’s policies all along, as Zhao 
recounted in his secretly composed and posthumously published 
memoir. Prisoner of the State. He had battled conservative critics 
throughout his tenure as premier (from 1980 to 1987), when he served 
as the chief implementer of Deng’s vision, and Deng had often been 
forced to compromise on his ambitions in order to placate hard-liners. 

The conservatives who condemned Zhao at the Politburo meeting 
often did so by attacking policies that were actually Deng’s. Wang, for 
example, warned that economic reforms were leading China into a 
convergence with the West, but he pretended that these reform ideas 
were Zhao’s, not Deng’s. (He and others referred to Zhao as “com¬ 
rade” because Zhao was still a party member.) Wang said: 

We need to acknowledge that the reform and opening that Comrade 
Xiaoping talked about was different in its essence from the reform 
and opening that Comrade Zhao Ziyang talked about. Comrade 
Xiaoping’s reform and opening aimed to uphold national sovereignty 
and ethnic respect, uphold the socialist road, uphold the combination 
of planned economy and market regulation, continue to protect the 
creative spirit of bitter struggle and to direct investment toward basic 
industries and agriculture. Comrade Zhao Ziyang’s reform and open¬ 
ing was to take the capitalist road, increase consumption, generate 
waste and corruption. Comrade Zhao Ziyang was definitely not the 
implementer of Comrade Xiaoping’s reform-and-opening policy but 
the distorter and destroyer of it. 

Speakers also pilloried Zhao for failing to adequately support the 
People’s Liberation Army, even though military affairs had been un¬ 
der Deng’s control. Marshal Nie Rongzhen defended the military’s 
centrality to the stability of the state in stark terms: 

In recent years, with the relaxation of the international situation and 
under the influence of the bourgeois liberal thought trend, our aware¬ 
ness of the need for dictatorship [that is, armed force as a guarantee 
of regime stability] weakened, political thought work became lax, and 
some comrades mistakenly thought that the military was not impor¬ 
tant and lashed out at military personnel. There were some conflicts 
between military units and local authorities in places where they were 
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stationed. At the same time, some of our comrades in the military 
were not at ease in their work and wanted to be demobilized and re¬ 
turn home, where they thought they had better prospects. All this is 
extremely wrong. I think these comrades’ thinking is clear now, thanks 
to the bloody lesson we have just had; the barrel of the gun cannot be 
thrown down! 


Although policy disagreements among the party’s leadership had 
paved the way for the Tiananmen crisis, the armed crackdown did noth¬ 
ing to set a clear path forward. Indeed, the Politburo speeches betrayed 
the lack of solutions that the party leadership was able to offer for 
China’s problems, as members fell back on hollow slogans, with calls to 
“strengthen party spirit and wipe out factionalism” and to “unify the 
masses, revitalize the national spirit, and promote patriotic thought.” 
Owing to this paucity of genuine policy thinking, the consensus that 
formed in the wake of Tiananmen was fragile from the start. 

A few days after the Politburo meeting, the party gathered its full 
175-person Central Committee, together with alternates, members of 
the Central Advisory Commission, and high-ranking observers, for 
the Fourth Plenum of the 13th Central Committee. Zhao’s successor 
as general secretary, Jiang Zemin, delivered a speech in which he tried 
to fudge the differences between Deng and the conservatives. He 
claimed that Deng had never wanted to loosen ideological discipline: 
“From 1979 to 1989, Comrade Xiaoping has repeatedly insisted on the 
need to expand the education and the struggle to firmly support the 
Four Cardinal Principles and oppose bourgeois liberalization. But 
these important views of Comrade Xiaoping were not thoroughly 
implemented.” Jiang pledged to unify the party and to seek advice 
from “the old generation of revolutionaries.” 

Despite Jiang’s promises, the former Politburo member Bo Yibo 
worried that the new leadership would continue to face opposition. 
“We cannot afford another occurrence” of division, he warned. “In my 
view, history will not allow us to go through [a leadership purge] again.” 

After 1989, the conservatives remained ascendant for three years, 
until the aging Deng made his attention-getting “trip to the South” in 
1992. By visiting “special economic zones” (places where the govern¬ 
ment allowed foreign-invested, export-oriented enterprises to operate) 
and issuing statements such as “whoever is against reform must leave 
office,” Deng forced Jiang and his colleagues to resume economic liber- 
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alization. This was Deng’s last political act. It helped usher in rapid 
economic growth but did nothing to revive political liberalization. 

CORE BELIEFS 

After coming to power in the wake of the Tiananmen crisis, Jiang 
spent more than a dozen years as general secretary, from 1989 to 2002. 
But like Zhao, he was never able to achieve complete control over the 
party. Indeed, none of Zhao’s successors was able to do so—until Xi. 
Zhao’s failure on this count was discussed at the enlarged Politburo 
meeting in a way that reveals why the Chinese system tends toward 
one-man rule, despite the costs and risks of concentrated power. 

The words of President Yang Shangkun are especially interesting 
because he was Deng’s most trusted lieutenant and personal represen¬ 
tative and in that capacity had participated as an observer and media¬ 
tor in a series of crucial Politburo Standing Committee meetings 
during the Tiananmen crisis. He also served as Deng’s emissary to the 
military during the crackdown. Yang faulted Zhao for failing to make 
himself what would later be called a “core” (hexin) leader—that is, for 
failing to build a working consensus among all the other senior acting 
and retired leaders, even though many of them fundamentally dis¬ 
agreed with him. Zhao, he complained, “did not accept the opinions 
raised by others, nor did he perform any serious self-criticism. On the 
contrary, he kept the other members at a distance and did things by 
himself, which pushed the work of the Standing Committee into a 
situation where there was only a practical division of labor and not a 
collective leadership. This was a serious violation of the supreme or¬ 
ganizational principle of collective leadership of the party.” 

What does it mean to establish an effective collective leadership? 
Peng, the former chair of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress, explained how it worked as an ideal: 

In the party,... we should and must implement complete, true, high- 
level democracy. In discussing issues, every opinion can be voiced, 
whoever is correct should be obeyed, everyone is equal before the 
truth. It is forbidden to report only good news and not bad news, to 
refuse to listen to differing opinions. If a discussion does not lead to 
full unanimity, what to do? The minority must follow the majority. 
Only in this way can the Four Cardinal Principles be upheld, the en¬ 
tire party unified, the people unified. 
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But the party has seldom, if ever, achieved this ideal. Zhao, his crit¬ 
ics agreed, never found a way to work with those who disagreed with 
him and instead listened to the wrong people. “He took advice only 
from his own familiar group of advisers,” Song Ping charged. “[We 
should not] lightly trust ill-considered advice to make wholesale use 
of Western theories put forward by people whose Marxist training is 
superficial, whose expertise is infirm, and who don’t have a deep un¬ 
derstanding of China’s national conditions.” 

Zhao’s detractors complained that instead of trying to persuade 
them, Zhao would turn to Deng for support. Wan Li, chair of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress, complained 
that at a meeting in December 1988, Zhao ignored critical comments. 
“Worse,” Wan declared, “he went and reported to Comrade Xiaoping 
what [the critics] had said, and then . . . bragged about how Comrade 
Xiaoping supported him. Isn’t this using Comrade Xiaoping to sup¬ 
press democracy?” 

THE CENTER CANNOT HOLD 

These vivid portrayals of life at the top—rife with factionalism and 
backstabbing—demonstrate the dilemma created by the party’s leader¬ 
ship doctrine. The leader must solve problems decisively while also 
accepting, and even inviting, criticism and dissent from a host of elders 
and rivals who, given the complexity of China’s problems, are bound to 
have different ideas about what to do. Mao Zedong did not do so (he 
purged a long series of rivals instead), and neither did Deng, who con¬ 
tended with powerful equals who frequently forced him to rein in his 
reform ideas. Deng devised the idea of a core leader after the Tianan¬ 
men crisis to encapsulate this demand, reflecting his and other senior 
leaders’ anxiety that an inability to work together would cripple the 
leading group going forward, as it had done in the recent crisis. 

Although the first post-Tiananmen leader, Jiang, claimed the label 
of “core,” he did not establish true dominance over the system, and his 
successor, Hu Jintao, did not even claim the label. Xi has made him¬ 
self a true core and awarded himself the label in 2016, after four years 
in office. He achieved that position by purging all possible rivals, 
packing the Politburo and the Central Military Commission with 
people loyal to him, creating an atmosphere of fear in the party and 
the military with an anticorruption campaign that targeted his oppo¬ 
nents, and moving quickly to crush any sign of dissent from lawyers. 
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feminists, environmental campaigners, and ordinary citizens. Just as 
nature abhors a vacuum, the Chinese political system abhors genuine 
democracy and presses its leaders toward dictatorship. 

Yet centralized leadership has not resolved the abiding contradiction 
between reform and control that generated the Tiananmen crisis 30 
years ago. The more China pursues wealth and power through domes¬ 
tic modernization and engagement with the global economy, the more 
students, intellectuals, and the rising middle class become unwilling to 
adhere to a 1950s-style ideological conformity, and the more conserva¬ 
tive party elites react to social change by calling for more discipline in 
the party and conformity in society. That tension has only worsened as 
Xi has raised incomes, expanded higher education, moved people to 
the cities, and encouraged consumption. China now has a large, pros¬ 
perous middle class that is quiescent out of realistic caution but yearns 
for more freedom. Xi has responded by strengthening the state’s grip 
on the Internet and other media sources, intensifying propaganda, con¬ 
straining academic freedom, expanding surveillance, fiercely repress¬ 
ing ethnic minorities in western China, and arresting lawyers, feminists, 
and other activists who dare to push for the rule of law. 

Marshal Nie was right when he told the post-Tiananmen Politburo 
meeting that “the counterrevolutionary riot has been pacified, but the 
thought trend of bourgeois liberalization is far from being eliminated. 
The battle to occupy the ideological front will remain a bitter one. We 
must resolve to fight a protracted battle; we must prepare for several 
generations to battle for several decades!” The party did indeed pre¬ 
pare, and the battle rages on today, with Xi counting on the power 
concentrated in his hands to stave off divisions within the party and 
opposition in society. So far, he seems to have succeeded: economic 
development has continued, and another episode of dissent on the 
scale of the Tiananmen incident seems unthinkable today. 

But Xi’s form of leadership creates its own dangers. Within the 
party, there is much private grumbling about the demand for loyalty to 
a vacuous ideology and what is in effect a ban on the discussion of 
policy. In the wider society, the intensity of control builds up psycho¬ 
logical forces of resistance that could explode with considerable force if 
the regime ever falters, either in its performance or in its will to power. 

What is more, Xi’s placing himself in an unassailable power posi¬ 
tion, with no rivals and no limitation on his time in office—in 2018, 
Xi pushed through the removal of constitutional term limits on the 
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State presidency—has created the conditions for a future succession 
crisis. When the question of succession arises, as it must in one form 
or another, according to the Chinese constitution, whoever is serving 
as vice president should succeed Xi as state president. But there is 
nothing on paper, and no informal norm or custom, that says who 
should succeed him as general secretary of the party or as chair of the 
Central Military Commission, positions that are far more powerful 
than that of state president. There is no evidence that Xi has desig¬ 
nated a successor, as Mao did, and this may be because Mao’s experi¬ 
ence showed how a designated successor can become a rival waiting in 
the wings. On the other hand, failing to name an heir is equally prob¬ 
lematic if one wishes to see a smooth power transition. 

Had Deng sided with Zhao 30 years ago and chosen a less aggres¬ 
sive response to the Tiananmen demonstrations, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party might very well still be in control today, because nothing 
that Zhao said during the crisis, or in the several publications that re¬ 
flected his views during the period of his house arrest, indicated that 
he wanted to open China up to multiparty political competition. Zhao 
claimed that the ruling party could trust the people and therefore could 
allow the press to report the truth (or at least more of it), could con¬ 
duct dialogue with the students and other petitioners, could loosen the 
constraints on civil society organizations, could make the courts more 
independent, and could give more power to an elected legislature. He 
thought those changes would make the party more legitimate, not less, 
and would make one-party rule more stable. But China took another 
path. Today it has a regime that is stronger on the surface than at any 
time since the height of Mao’s power, but also more brittle.® 
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INSIDE CHINAS'S POLITBURO 

F or the first time ever, reports and minutes have surfaced that 
provide a revealing and potentially explosive view of decision¬ 
making at the highest levels of the government and party in 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC). The materials paint a vivid 
picture of the battles between hard-liners and reformers on how to 
handle the student protests that swept China in the spring of 1989. 
The protests were ultimately ended by force, including the bloody 
clearing of Beijing streets by troops using live ammunition. The tragic 
event was one of the most important in the history of communist 
China, and its consequences are still being felt. 

The materials were spirited out of China by a sympathizer of Com¬ 
munist Party members who are seeking a resumption of political re¬ 
form. They believe that challenging the official picture of Tiananmen 
as a legitimate suppression of a violent antigovernment riot will help 
unfreeze the political process. The extensive and dramatic documen¬ 
tary picture of how Chinas leaders reacted to the student protests is 
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Group, Inc. 
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revealed in The Tiananmen Papers: The Chinese Leadership’s Decision 
to Use Force Against Their Own People—In Their Own Words. This 
article is adapted from the extensive narrative and documents in 
that book. 

THE STUDENTS' CHALLENGE 

The 1989 demonstrations were begun by Beijing students to encour¬ 
age continued economic reform and liberalization. The students did 
not set out to pose a mortal challenge to what they knew was a danger¬ 
ous regime. Nor did the regime relish the use of force against the 
students. The two sides shared many goals and much common lan¬ 
guage. Yet, through miscommunication and misjudgment, they 
pushed one another into positions where options for compromise be¬ 
came less and less available. 

The spark for the student movement was a desire to commemorate 
the reformer Hu Yaobang, who had died on April 15. He had been 
replaced two years earlier as general secretary (party leader) by an¬ 
other moderate, Zhao Ziyang, after student demonstrations in De¬ 
cember 1986. 

Although there was a provocative edge to the behavior of stu¬ 
dents in the spring of 1989, most of them stayed within the bounds 
of certain pieties, acknowledging party leadership and positioning 
themselves as respectful, if disappointed, supporters of the party’s 
long-term reform project. 


THE TIANANMEN PLAYERS 

DENG XIAOPING, 85: Most 

reforms that continue today. 

influential elder and chairman 

He died in 1997. 

of the Central Military 


Commission (CMC). As he 

YANG SHANGKUN, 81: 

correctly described himself, 

President of the People’s 

“the core of the second 

Republic of China (with the 

generation of Chinese Com- 

right to attend Politburo 

munist Party leadership.” 

Standing Committee meet- 

Twice purged, Deng made a 

ings), standing vice chair of 

third return to power in 1976 

the CMC, and close comrade 

after the death of Mao Ze- 

of Deng Xiaoping. Retired in 

dong. He began the economic 

1993, he died in 1994. 
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LI PENG: Premier and 
member of the Politburo 
Standing Committee. Had 
previously served as secretary 
in the Central Party Secre¬ 
tariat and as vice premier. In 
1998 he became chairman of 
the National People’s Con¬ 
gress. 

ZHAO ZIYANG: General 
Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party. He previ¬ 
ously served as premier and as 
party secretary in Inner 
Mongolia, Guangdong, and 
Sichuan. After the Tiananmen 


confrontation, he was removed 
from all posts and placed 
under de facto house arrest. 

JIANG ZEMIN: Shanghai 
party secretary and Politburo 
member. Former minister of 
electronic industries and 
mayor of Shanghai. He 
succeeded Zhao Ziyang as 
Communist Party general 
secretary. In 1990 he added 
the chairmanship of the CMC 
and in 1993 the presidency. 
Labeled by Deng Xiaoping 
“the core of the third genera¬ 
tion of leadership.” 


Once begun, however, the commemoration quickly evolved into a 
protest for far-reaching change. On May 4, a student declaration was 
read in Tiananmen Square calling on the government to accelerate 
political and economic reform, guarantee constitutional freedoms, 
fight corruption, adopt a press law, and allow the establishment of 
privately run newspapers. The declaration said important first steps 
would include institutionalizing the democratic practices that the stu¬ 
dents themselves had begun to initiate on their campuses, conducting 
dialogue between students and the government, promoting demo¬ 
cratic reforms of the government system, opposing corruption, and 
accelerating the adoption of a press law. 

Zhao struggled to achieve consensus within the leadership around 
a conciliatory line toward the students. Senior leader Deng Xiaoping 
seemed willing to consider anything, so long as the students were 
somehow cleared from the square in time for Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s upcoming summit visit. But disaster struck for Zhao’s 
moderate strategy on May 13, when the protesting students announced 
a hunger strike. During the next few days, the intellectuals joined in, 
incidents in the provinces began to erupt, and the summit that the 
authorities envisioned as a triumphant climax to years of diplomacy 
with the Soviet Union was thrown into the shadows. The huge foreign 
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press contingent that had come to Beijing for the summit turned its 
main attention to the student movement. 

Over the course of several weeks, the hunger strikers gained the 
support of tens of millions of other citizens, who took to the streets in 
scores of cities to demand a response from the government. The gov¬ 
ernment at first tried to wait out the hunger strikers, then engaged 
them in limited dialogue, and finally issued orders to force them from 
the square. In reaching that decision, the party suffered its worst high- 
level split since the Cultural Revolution. Those favoring political re¬ 
form lost out and their cause has been in the deep freeze ever since. 

The regime has, to be sure, diminished the range of social activities 
it purports to control in comparison with the totalitarian ambitions of 
its Maoist years. It has fitted its goals of control more to its means and 
no longer aspires to change human nature. It has learned that many 
arenas of freedom are inessential to the monopoly of political power. 

Several noteworthy books and an important documentary film 
have told the story of the Tiananmen events from the viewpoint of 
students and citizens in Beijing. The book from which this article is 
adapted provides the first view from Zhongnanhai—the former impe¬ 
rial park at the center of Beijing that houses the Party Central Office, 
the State Council Office, and the residences of some top leaders. Al¬ 
though the leaders occupied distinct official posts in a triad of organi¬ 
zations—the ruling Chinese Communist Party, the State Council 
(government cabinet), and the Central Military Commission—be¬ 
hind those red walls they acted as a small and often informal commu¬ 
nity of perhaps ten decision-makers and their staffs. 

The eight “elders,” retired senior officials who together amounted 
to China’s extraconstitutional final court of appeal, joined their delib¬ 
erations at crucial moments. (Bo Yibo is the only one of these elders 
still alive, and he is no longer politically active.) Three of the elders 
were most influential, and among these the final voice belonged to 
Deng Xiaoping, who was retired from all government posts except 
one and lived outside Zhongnanhai in a private mansion with his own 
office staff. It was at this house that the most crucial meetings of these 
tormented months took place. 

THE PAPER TRAIL 

Into Zhongnanhai flowed a river of documentation from the agencies 
charged with monitoring and controlling the capital city of Beijing 
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and the vast nation beyond it. On a daily and hourly basis Party Cen¬ 
tral received classified reports from government, military, and party 
agencies and diplomatic missions abroad. The material included re¬ 
ports on the state of mind of students, professors, party officials, mil¬ 
itary officers and troops, workers, farmers, shop clerks, street peddlers, 
and others around the country. Also captured in these reports is the 
thinking of provincial and central leaders on policy issues; the traffic 
on railways; discussions in private meetings; man-in-the-street inter¬ 
views; and press, academic, and political opinion from abroad. 

Often such materials were distributed only to the top forty or so 
leaders, and many were limited even more sharply to the five-man 
Politburo Standing Committee plus the eight elders. (The Commu¬ 
nist Party’s Political Bureau—or Politburo—Standing Committee is 
the highest organ of formal political power in China, despite consti¬ 
tutional provisions that legally give that role to the National People’s 
Congress.) Certain documents went to only one or a few leaders. 
Taken as a whole, these reports tell us in extraordinary detail what the 
central decision-makers saw as they looked out from their compound 
on the events unfolding around them, and how they evaluated the 
threat to their rule. 

Added to these are minutes of the leaders’ formal and informal 
meetings and accounts of some of their private conversations. In 
these we observe the conflict among a handful of strong-willed 
leaders. We learn what the ultimate decision-makers said among 
themselves as they discussed the unfolding events—how they de¬ 
bated the motives of the students, whom they identified as their 
main enemies; which considerations dominated their search for a 
solution; why they waited as long as they did and no longer before 
ordering the troops to move on Tiananmen Square; and what they 
ordered the troops to do. Perhaps most dramatic of all, we have 
definitive evidence of who voted how on key issues, and their rea¬ 
sons for those votes, in their own words. 

The records reveal that if left to their own preferences the three- 
man majority of the Politburo Standing Committee would have voted 
to persist in dialogue with the students instead of declaring martial 
law. At the crucial Politburo Standing Committee meeting of May 17, 
two of the five members, Zhao Ziyang and Hu Qili, voted against 
martial law. The third-ranking member, Qiao Shi, abstained. We can 
see from his remarks that he was not in favor of using force. But Qiao, 
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by abstaining, and Zhao, by offering his resignation, deferred to the 
elders’ decision in favor of martial law. 

Such seeming weakness was no doubt explained by the knowledge 
that resistance to Deng Xiaoping would have been futile. The Tianan¬ 
men papers reveal that the Politburo Standing Committee was obli¬ 
gated by a secret intra-party resolution to refer any stalemate to Deng 
and the elders. The documents further show that Deng exercised ab¬ 
solute control over the military through his associate Yang Shangkun, 
who was president of the PRC and standing vice chair of the Central 
Military Commission. Had the Standing Committee refused to honor 
the elders’ wishes, Deng had ample means to exert his authority. 

Had the Standing Committee majority had its way, China’s recent 
history and its relations with the West would have been very different. 
Dialogue with the students would have tipped the balance toward 
political reform. Instead, China has experienced more than a decade 
of political stasis at home and strained relations with the West. 

In 1989 Jiang Zemin was party secretary in Shanghai. He commit¬ 
ted no heinous act at that time, although his closing of the World Eco¬ 
nomic Herald newspaper for being too sympathetic to the student 
cause is still widely resented by intellectuals. What The Tiananmen 
Papers reveals is that his accession to supreme power came about 
through a constitutionally irregular procedure—the vote of the elders 
on May 27—and that the elders chose him because he was a pliable 
and cautious figure who was outside the paralyzing factional fray that 
had created the crisis in the first place. This accession route was widely 
suspected, but the details have never been known before. Although 
Jiang is not necessarily a committed political conservative, he has paid 
deference to the concerns of conservatives as a way of balancing con¬ 
tending forces and maintaining his own power. 

Today’s second-ranking member of the party hierarchy, Li Peng, 
was premier in 1989. Not only did he advocate a hard line against the 
students and go on television to declare martial law, as is already 
known, but the papers show that he manipulated information to lead 
Deng and the other elders to see the demonstrations as an attack on 
them personally and on the political structure they had devoted their 
careers to creating. The Tiananmen Papers also reveals his use of the 
intelligence and police agencies to collect information that was used 
to persecute liberal officials and intellectuals after the crackdown. 

Both Li Peng and Jiang Zemin are scheduled to step down from 
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their high-level party and state offices in 2002 and 2003. Some com¬ 
mentators expect Jiang will try to retain his third post, that of chair¬ 
man of the Central Military Commission, thus enabling him to exert 
influence as a party elder from behind the scenes, as Deng did in the 
period described in The Tiananmen Papers. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME 

Throughout the subsequent years, the issue of how to label the stu¬ 
dent movement has remained alive. Just before ordering the troops to 
move, the leadership made an official determination that the incident 
was z. fangeming baoluan (counterrevolutionary riot), an even more 
severe label than that of “turmoil,” which the authorities had applied 
up to then, and one that implied (falsely) that the demonstrators were 
armed and had shed blood. Neither designation has ever been offi¬ 
cially withdrawn. But in deference to opinion at home and abroad, 
informal official usage has gravitated to the softer term “political 
storm” {zhengzhifengbo, equivalent to “political flap”), a term first in¬ 
troduced by Deng a few days after the crackdown. 

Since 1989, there has been a constant stream of appeals for formal 
reconsideration of the official determination. Ding Zilin, the mother 
of a student who died on June 4, has led a movement to demand an 
accounting. In 1999, former high-ranking Zhao Ziyang aide BaoTong 
circulated a letter urging the party leaders to acknowledge the mis¬ 
takes made ten years earlier, calling the opportunity to reverse the 
verdict the current regime’s “greatest political resource” for reviving 
its legitimacy. On a broader canvas, the party has faced constant de¬ 
mands for political reform. It has responded with arrests and purges 
of dissidents outside the party who demanded reform. But a sharp 
debate over reform has also developed within the party. In the course 
of this debate participants on both sides started to use a technique 
that had previously been rare in PRC history: that of leaking docu¬ 
ments to the outside world—a technique of which The Tiananmen 
Papers is a spectacular extension. 

The party believes it has learned from Tiananmen that democra¬ 
tization is not an irresistible force. There is a widespread view in the 
West that where globalization and modernization occur, fundamental 
changes in the party-state system are inevitable, leading to the rise of 
civil society and some form of democracy. Whether this is right or 
wrong, the leaders in power in China do not believe it. For them, the 
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lesson of Tiananmen is that at its core, politics is about force. 

The events of 1989 left the regime positioned for its responses to 
later challenges, such as the Chinese Democratic Party in 1998-99 
and the Falun Gong religious movement since 1999. In both of these 
incidents and others, the key to the party’s behavior was its fear of 
independent organizations, whether of religious followers or students, 
workers or farmers, with or without a broad social base, and with or 
without party members as constituents. The core political issue has 
remained what it was in 1989, even if the sociology has been different: 
the party believes that as soon as it gives in to any demand from any 
group that it does not control, then the power monopoly that it views 
as the indispensable organizational principle of the political system 
will be destroyed. 

Many in China, however, share the view held widely overseas that 
this kind of political rigidity cannot persist in the face of rapid social 
and ideological change. Can the regime muddle through and survive, 
or will it implode? This is the choice the backers of this book are try¬ 
ing to avoid. By reopening the issues that were closed in 1989, they 
seem to want to open a breach in the power monopoly without caus¬ 
ing a collapse. 

Documents of the sort quoted in this article and in the book from 
which it is adapted are available to only a tiny handful of people in 
China. The compiler, who brought the contents of the documents out 
of China, can be publicly identified only by the pseudonym Zhang 
Liang. Issues of safety for the compiler and his associates do not allow 
for public disclosure of the extensive efforts at authentication taken by 
co-editor Perry Link and myself. China scholar Orville Schell, dean 
of the Graduate School of Journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley, wrote the book’s afterword, which explores the issue of au¬ 
thentication of such documents. Schell concurs that there are con¬ 
vincing grounds to assume that the compiler’s motivations were 
honest and that the documents were credible despite the impossibility 
of making an absolute judgment about material in a closed society like 
China’s. 

Following are excerpts from some of the key documents: 

THE TIANANMEN PAPERS 

Deng Xiaoping and the April 26 Editorial 

On April 25, Li Peng and other officials went to Deng Xiaoping’s 
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home to report on the student demonstrations in Beijing and 20 other 
cities. Deng’s response formed the basis of an April 26 editorial that 
became the party’s verdict on the student movement. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Important meeting minutes,” April 25: 

Li Peng: Some of the protest posters and the slogans that stu¬ 
dents shout during the marches are anti-Party and anti-socialist. 
They’re clamoring for a reversal of the verdicts on bourgeois lib¬ 
eralization and spiritual pollution [Communist Party jargon for 
Western cultural influences]. 

The spear is now pointed directly at you and the others of the elder 
generation of proletarian revolutionaries. 

Deng Xiaoping: Saying I’m the mastermind behind the scenes, 
are they.? 

Li Peng: There are open calls for the government to step down, ap¬ 
peals for nonsense like “open investigations into and discussions of 
the question of China’s governance and power,” and calls to institute 
broader elections and revise the Constitution, to lift restrictions on 
political parties and newspapers, and to get rid of the category of 
“counterrevolutionary” crimes. Illegal student organizations have al¬ 
ready sprung up in Beijing and Tianjin. ... The small number of lead¬ 
ers of these illegal organizations have other people behind them 
calling the shots. 

In Beijing there have been two attacks on Xinhua Gate in quick suc¬ 
cession; in Changsha and Xi’an there was looting and arson on April 
22, and in Wuhan students have demonstrated on the Yangtze River 
Bridge, blocking the vital artery between Beijing and Guangzhou. 
These actions seriously harm social stability and unity, and they dis¬ 
rupt social order. Those of us on the Standing Committee all believe 
that this is turmoil and that we must rely on law to bring a halt to it 
as soon as possible. 

Deng Xiaoping: I completely agree with the Standing Committee’s 
decision. This is no ordinary student movement. The students have 
been raising a ruckus for ten days now, and we’ve been tolerant and 
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restrained. But things haven’t gone our way. A tiny minority is ex¬ 
ploiting the students; they want to confuse the people and throw the 
country into chaos. This is a well-planned plot whose real aim is to 
reject the Chinese Communist Party and the socialist system at the 
most fundamental level. We must explain to the whole Party and na¬ 
tion that we are facing a most serious political struggle. We’ve got to 
be explicit and clear in opposing this turmoil. 

Li Peng: ... Shouldn’t we organize an editorial in the People’s Daily 
right away, in order to get the word out on what Comrade Xiaoping 
has said? 

That afternoon the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Central 
Committee General Office telegraphed the decision to Zhao Ziyang, 
party general secretary, who was on an ill-timed official visit to North 
Korea. Zhao wired back: “I completely agree with the policy decision 
of Comrade Xiaoping with regard to the present problem of turmoil.” 

Excerpt from the People’s Daily, 

April 26th, 1989, Editorial, 

“The necessity for a clear stand against turmoil” 

This is a well-planned plot to confuse the people and throw the 
country into “turmoil.” Its real aim is to reject the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party and the socialist system at the most fundamental 
level. This is a most serious political struggle that concerns the 
whole Party and nation. 

The editorial re-ignited the waning student movement, which 
mounted huge next-day demonstrations in major cities. In Beijing, 50 
thousand students from many campuses marched, carrying banners, 
including one bearing quotations from Deng Xiaoping and Lenin fa¬ 
voring democracy. With irony, they sang the song “Without the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party There Would Be No New China,” and they 
elicited tears from bystanders when they shouted, “Mama, we haven’t 
done anything wrong.” 

In the three days after publication the State Security Ministry and 
Xinhua News Agency sent 36 reports to Zhongnanhai on the reac¬ 
tions of various social strata. Many citizens felt that the editorial was 
too harsh—that it “defined the nature of the incident at too high a 
level of seriousness” and that it was not helpful for resolving the prob- 
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lem. The reports described widespread sympathy and protective feel¬ 
ings for the students among university presidents and other 
high-ranking party and administrative officials. One official revealed 
that on his campus, two-thirds of faculty members were refusing to 
attend meetings to study the editorial. Others pointed out that the 
blame for the demonstrations ultimately lay in the failings of the 
party itself, without which the students would have no need to protest. 


Strains Among the Leaders 

On the morning of May 13 Party General Secretary Zhao Ziyang and 
PRC President Yang Shangkun went to Deng Xiaoping’s home and 
reported on their recent work. Yang was Deng Xiaoping’s closest con¬ 
fidant and business manager within the leadership. Zhao explained 
the positions he had taken at several Politburo meetings. 

Excerpts from memoranda of conversations 
supplied by a friend of Yang Shangkun 
who cannot be further identified: 

Zhao Ziyang: ... I’ve noticed that this movement has two particular 
features we need to pay attention to: First, the student slogans all 
support the Constitution; they favor democracy and oppose corrup¬ 
tion. These demands are basically in line with what the Party and 
government advocate, so we cannot reject them out of hand. Second, 
the number of demonstrators and supporters is enormous, and they 
include people from all parts of society. So I think we have to keep an 
eye on the majority and give approval to the mainstream view of the 
majority if we want to calm this thing down. 

Deng Xiaoping: It was obvious from the start that a tiny minority was 
stirring up the majority, fanning the emotions of the great majority. 

Zhao Ziyang: That’s why I think we have to separate the broad masses 
of students and their supporters from the tiny minority [who are] us¬ 
ing the movement to fish in troubled waters, stir up trouble, and at¬ 
tack the Party and socialism. We have to rely on guidance. We have 
to pursue multilevel, multichannel dialogue, get in touch with people, 
and build understanding. We mustn’t let the conflicts get nasty if we 
expect things to settle down quickly. 
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Deng Xiaoping: Dialogue is fine, but the point is to solve the prob¬ 
lem. We can’t be led around by the nose. This movement’s dragged on 
too long, almost a month now. The senior comrades are getting wor¬ 
ried. ... We have to be decisive. I’ve said over and over that we need 
stability if we’re going to develop. How can we progress if things are 
in an utter mess? 

Yang Shangkun: Gorbachev will be here in two days, and today I hear 
that the students are going to announce a hunger strike. They obvi¬ 
ously want to turn up the heat and get a lot of international attention. 

Deng Xiaoping: Tiananmen is the symbol of the People’s Republic of 
China. The Square has to be in order when Gorbachev comes. We 
have to maintain our international image. What do we look like if the 
Square’s a mess? 

Zhao Ziyang: I’ll stress the importance of the Gorbachev visit one 
more time in the media this afternoon. 

Deng Xiaoping: As I’ve said before, the origins of this incident are 
not so simple. The opposition is not just some students but a bunch 
of rebels and a lot of riffraff, and a tiny minority who are utterly 
against opposing bourgeois liberalization. ... This is not just between 
the students and the government. 

Zhao Ziyang: The consensus in the Politburo has been to use the 
policies of guiding and dividing, winning over the great majority of 
students and intellectuals while isolating the tiny minority of anti¬ 
communist troublemakers, thereby stilling the movement through 
democratic and legal means. 

Deng Xiaoping: What do the ordinary people in society think? 

Zhao Ziyang: The protests are widespread but limited to cities that 
have universities. The rural areas aren’t affected, and the farmers are 
docile. So are urban workers, basically. The workers are unhappy 
about certain social conditions and like to let off steam from time to 
time, so they sympathize with the protesters. But they go to work as 
usual and they aren’t striking, demonstrating, or traveling around like 
the students. 
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Deng Xiaoping: ... We must not give an inch on the basic principle of 
upholding Communist Party rule and rejecting a Western multiparty 
system. At the same time, the Party must resolve the issue of democ¬ 
racy and address the problems that arise when corruption pops up in 
the Party or government. 

Zhao Ziyang: ... When we allow some democracy, things might look 
“chaotic” on the surface; but these little “troubles” are normal inside a 
democratic and legal framework. They prevent major upheavals and 
actually make for stability and peace in the long run. 


Zhao Ziyang and Jiang Zemin Clash 

On May 10, the full Politburo clashed over how to handle the stu¬ 
dent movement. Members agreed on the danger of the situation 
but disagreed over Zhao’s line on how it should be handled. Zhao 
criticized Jiang Zemin for mishandling the World Economic Herald 
incident, and Jiang stoutly defended himself. (In a private conver¬ 
sation a day later, Yang Shangkun and Deng Xiaoping agreed that 
Jiang’s handling of this incident struck the right balance between 
discipline and reform-mindedness.) 

The student movement was also divided. Although some students 
returned to classes, others advocated continuing the strike. New lead¬ 
ers emerged, and various groups presented various demands. Journal¬ 
ists and intellectuals spoke out, new issues were added to old ones, 
and demonstrations burgeoned in the provinces. 

Despite the now clear divisions on strategy, the Politburo at its 
May 10 meeting decided to make further efforts at dialogue with the 
students. Dialogue had been attempted a number of times in April 
and May. Some efforts were rebuffed, as when student leaders during 
the memorial service for Hu Yaobang mounted the steps of the Great 
Hall of the People with a seven-item petition. No officials would meet 
with them. 

At other times, meetings between student representatives and 
mid-level government officials were exercises in avoidance. An 
April 29 meeting between government officials and 45 student rep¬ 
resentatives was marked mostly by the officials evading questions 
by changing the subject. 

On May 13, the students announced their hunger strike. 
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Excerpts from State Security Ministry, 

“Trends in Tiananmen Square,” 
fax to Party Central and State Council 
duty offices, 11:58 pm. May 14: 

Today, more than one thousand students began a hunger strike in the 
Square. About twenty thousand students and citizens looked on dur¬ 
ing the day, and this number grew to one hundred thousand in the 
evening. ... The striking students were regularly supplied with drink¬ 
ing water, soda, sugar, and medicine. By 10 PM more than a dozen of 
them had fainted or suffered stomach cramps and were rushed to 
first-aid centers in ambulances provided by the Beijing Government. 


The Gorbachev Visit 

On May 16, while Deng Xiaoping met with Gorbachev inside the 
Great Hall of the People, thereby bringing about the long-sought nor¬ 
malization of Sino-Soviet relations, tens of thousands of people from 
all corners of society demonstrated outside in support of the students. 

On the evening of May 16, Zhao Ziyang called on Gorbachev at the 
elegant state guest house called Diaoyutai. It was here that Zhao made 
his fateful comment to Gorbachev that even though Deng Xiaoping 
had retired from his party posts in 1987, the party had recognized that 
his wisdom and experience were essential and that for the most im¬ 
portant questions he would still be at the helm. Zhao’s observation 
could be interpreted as a veiled way of saying that any mishandling of 
the student protests was ultimately Deng’s responsibility, and it be¬ 
came one of the counts against him when he was later dismissed from 
the party leadership. 


The Standing Committee Meets in Emergency 
On the evening of May 16 the members of the Politburo Standing 
Committee—Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng, Qiao Shi, Hu Qili, and Yao 
Yilin—held an emergency meeting. Party elders Yang Shangkun and 
Bo Yibo also attended. The hunger strike had evoked a strong, broad 
response in society, and the leaders were under pressure to find a 
solution. 
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Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of the May 16 Politburo 
Standing Committee meeting”: 

Zhao Ziyang: ... The students’ hunger strike in the square has gone 
on for four days now. ... We’ve had dialogues with their representa¬ 
tives and have promised we’ll take them seriously and keep listening 
to their comments, asking only that they stop their fast, but it hasn’t 
worked. The Square is so crowded—all kinds of excited people mill¬ 
ing about with their slogans and banners—that the student represen¬ 
tatives themselves say they have no real control of things. 

Yang Shangkun: These last few days Beijing’s been in something like 
anarchy. Students are striking at all the schools, workers from some 
offices are out on the streets, transportation and lots of other things 
are out of whack—it’s what you could call anarchy. We are having a 
historic Sino-Soviet summit and should have had a welcoming cere¬ 
mony in Tiananmen Square, but instead we had to make do at the 
airport. We’re supposed to have had two sessions of summit talks to¬ 
day in the Great Hall of the People, but we had to meet at Diaoyutai 
instead. That’s the kind of anarchy we’re in. 

Zhao Ziyang: ...When I got back from North Korea I learned that the 
April 26 editorial had elicited a strong reaction in many parts of soci¬ 
ety and had become a major issue for the students. I thought it might 
be best simply to skirt the most sensitive issue of whether the student 
movement is turmoil, hoping it would fade away while we gradually 
turn things around using the methods of democracy and law. But 
then on May 13 a few hundred students began a hunger strike, and 
one of their main demands was to reverse the official view of the 
April 26 editorial. So now there’s no way to avoid the problem. We 
have to revise the April 26 editorial, find ways to dispel the sense of 
confrontation between us and the students, and get things settled 
down as soon as possible. 

Li Peng: It’s just not true. Comrade Ziyang, that the official view in 
the April 26 editorial was aimed at the vast majority of students. It 
was aimed at the tiny minority who were using the student movement 
to exploit the young students’ emotions and to exploit some of our 
mistakes and problems in order to begin a political struggle against 
the Communist Party and the socialist system and to expand this 
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struggle from Beijing to the whole country and create national tur¬ 
moil. These are indisputable facts. Even if a lot of the student dem¬ 
onstrators misunderstood the April 26 editorial, still it served an 
important purpose in exposing these truths. 

Zhao Ziyang: As I see it, the reason why so many more students have 
joined the demonstrations is that they couldn’t accept the editorial’s 
label for the movement. The students kept insisting that the party 
and government express a different attitude and come up with a bet¬ 
ter way of characterizing the movement. I think we have to address 
this problem very seriously because there’s no way around it. ... 

Li Peng: Comrade Ziyang, the key phrases of the April 26 editorial 
were drawn from Comrade Xiaoping’s remarks on the 25th: “This is 
a well-planned plot,” it is “turmoil,” its “real aim is to reject the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party and the socialist system,” “the whole Party 
and nation are facing a most serious political struggle,” and so on are 
all Comrade Xiaoping’s original words. They cannot be changed. 

Zhao Ziyang: We have to explain the true nature of this student 
movement to Comrade Xiaoping, and we need to change the official 
view of the movement. 


Zhao Ziyang Loses Ground 

On the morning of May 17 the Standing Committee of the Politburo 
met at Deng Xiaoping’s home. Besides Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng, Qiao 
Shi, Hu Qili, and Yao Yilin, elders Yang Shangkun and Bo Yibo also 
attended. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of the May 17 Politburo Standing 
Committee meeting,” document supplied to 
Party Central Office Secretariat for its records 
by the Office of Deng Xiaoping: 

Zhao Ziyang: The fasting students feel themselves under a spotlight 
that makes it hard for them to make concessions. This leaves us with 
a prickly situation. The most important thing right now is to get the 
students to de-link their fasting from their demands and then to get 
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them out of the Square and back to their campuses. Otherwise, any¬ 
thing could happen, and in the blink of an eye. Things are tense. 

Yang Shangkun: ... Can we still say there’s been no harm to the 
national interest or society’s interest? This isn’t turmoil? If any¬ 
body here takes the position that this isn’t turmoil, I don’t see 
any way to move ahead with reform and opening or to pursue 
socialist construction. ... 

Li Peng: I think Comrade Ziyang must bear the main responsibility 
for the escalation of the student movement, as well as for the fact that 
the situation has gotten so hard to control. When he was in North 
Korea and the Politburo asked Comrade Ziyang’s opinion, he sent 
back a telegram clearly stating that he was “in complete agreement 
with Comrade Xiaoping’s plan for dealing with the unrest.” 

After he came back on April 30 he again said at a Politburo meeting 
that he endorsed Comrade Xiaoping’s remarks as well as the word 
“turmoil” that appeared in the April 26 editorial. 

But then, just a few days later, on the afternoon of May 4 at the Asian 
Development Bank meetings—and without consulting anybody else 
on the Standing Committee—he gave a speech that flew in the face 
of the Standing Committee’s decisions. Comrade Xiaoping’s state¬ 
ment, and the spirit of the April 26 editorial. 

First, in the midst of obvious turmoil, he felt able to say, “China will 
be spared any major turmoil.” 

Second, in the presence of a mountain of evidence that the aim of 
the turmoil was to end Communist Party rule and bring down the 
socialist system, he continued to insist the protesters “do not oppose 
our underlying system but demand that we eliminate the flaws in 
our work.” 

Third, even after many facts had clearly established that a tiny minor¬ 
ity was exploiting the student movement to cause turmoil, he said 
only that there are “always going to be people ready to exploit” the 
situation. This explicitly contradicts Party Central’s correct judgment 
that a tiny minority was already manufacturing turmoil. ... 
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Yao Yilin: ... I don’t understand why Comrade Ziyang mentioned 
Comrade Xiaoping in his talk with Gorbachev yesterday. Given the 
way things are right now, this can only have been intended as a way to 
saddle Comrade Xiaoping with all the responsibility and to get the 
students to target Comrade Xiaoping for attack. This made the whole 
mess a lot worse. 

Zhao Ziyang: Could I have a chance to explain these two things? The 
basic purposes of my remarks at the annual meeting of the directors 
of the [Asian Development Bank] were to pacify the student move¬ 
ment and to strengthen foreign investors’ confidence in China’s sta¬ 
bility. The first reactions I heard to my speech were all positive, and I 
wasn’t aware of any problems at the time. Comrades Shangkun, Qiao 
Shi, and Qili all thought the reaction to the speech was good; Com¬ 
rade Li Peng said it was a good job and that he would echo it when he 
met with the ADB representatives. ... 

Now, about my comments to Gorbachev yesterday: Ever since the 
Thirteenth Party Congress, whenever I meet with Communist Party 
leaders from other countries I make it clear that the First Plenum of 
our Thirteenth Central Committee decided that Comrade Xiaoping’s 
role as our Party’s primary decision-maker would not change. I do 
this in order to make sure the world has a clearer understanding that 
Comrade Xiaoping’s continuing power within our Party is legal in 
spite of his retirement. ... 

Deng Xiaoping: Comrade Ziyang, that talk of yours on May 4 to the 
ADB was a turning point. Since then the student movement has got¬ 
ten steadily worse. Of course we want to build socialist democracy, 
but we can’t possibly do it in a hurry, and still less do we want that 
Western-style stuff. If our one billion people jumped into multiparty 
elections, we’d get chaos like the “all-out civil war” we saw during the 
Cultural Revolution. ... 

I know there are some disputes among you, but the question before us 
isn’t how to settle all our different views; it’s whether we now should 
back off or not. ...To back down would be to give in to their values; 
not backing down means we stick steadfastly to the April 26 editorial. 

The elder comrades—Chen Yun, [Li] Xiannian, Peng Zhen, and of 
course me, too—are all burning with anxiety at what we see in Beijing 
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these days. Beijing can’t keep going like this. We first have to settle 
the instability in Beijing, because if we don’t we’ll never be able to 
settle it in the other provinces, regions, and cities. 

Lying down on railroad tracks; beating, smashing, and robbing; if 
these aren’t turmoil then what are they.? If things continue like this, 
we could even end up under house arrest. 

After thinking long and hard about this. I’ve concluded that we 
should bring in the People’s Liberation Army [PLA] and declare 
martial law in Beijing—more precisely, in Beijing’s urban districts. 
The aim of martial law will be to suppress the turmoil once and for 
all and to return things quickly to normal. This is the unshirkable 
duty of the Party and the government. I am solemnly proposing this 
today to the Standing Committee of the Politburo and hope that you 
will consider it. 

Zhao Ziyang: It’s always better to have a decision than not to have 
one. But Comrade Xiaoping, it will be hard for me to carry out this 
plan. I have difficulties with it. 

Deng Xiaoping: The minority yields to the majority! 

Zhao Ziyang: I will submit to Party discipline; the minority does 
yield to the majority. 


Standing Committee Stalemates 

At 8 PM the meeting of the Politburo Standing Committee resumed 
at Zhongnanhai. Committee members Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng, Qiao 
Shi, Hu Qili, and Yao Yilin attended. Yang Shangkun and Bo Yibo 
participated in their role as party elders. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of the May 17 Politburo Standing 
Committee meeting”: 

Zhao Ziyang: The question for this evening’s meeting is martial law. 
First we need to consider whether the situation has reached a point 
where martial law is our only option. Will martial law help solve the 
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problem or only enlarge it? Is it in fact necessary to impose martial 
law? I hope we can discuss these questions calmly. 

Li Peng: The decision on martial law, Comrade Ziyang, was made by 
Comrade Xiaoping at this morning’s meeting. I support Comrade 
Xiaoping’s views on martial law. I believe that the topic for the pres¬ 
ent meeting is not whether martial law should or should not be im¬ 
posed but, rather, what steps to use in carrying it out. 

Yao Yilin: I strongly support Comrade Xiaoping’s proposal to impose 
martial law in Beijing’s urban districts. Taking this powerful measure 
will help restore the city to normalcy, end the state of anarchy, and 
quickly and effectively stop the turmoil. 

Zhao Ziyang: I’m against imposing martial law in Beijing. My reason 
is that, given the extreme feelings of the students at this juncture, to 
impose martial law will not help calm things down or solve problems. 
It will only make things more complicated and more sharply confron¬ 
tational. And after all, things are still under our control. Even among 
the demonstrators the vast majority is patriotic and supports the 
Communist Party. Martial law could give us total control of the situ¬ 
ation, yes; but think of the terror it will strike in the minds of Bei¬ 
jing’s citizens and students. Where will that lead? 

In the forty years of the People’s Republic, our Party has learned 
many lessons from its political and economic mistakes. Given the 
crisis we now face at home and abroad, I think that one more big po¬ 
litical mistake might well cost us all our remaining legitimacy. So I 
see martial law as extremely dangerous. The Chinese people cannot 
take any more huge policy blunders. 

Qiao Shi: I ’ve wanted to express my view all along. We can’t afford 
any more concessions to the student movement, but on the other 
hand we still haven’t found a suitable means for resolving the situa¬ 
tion. So on the question of martial law, I find it hard to express either 
support or opposition. 

Bo Yibo: This is a Standing Committee meeting in which Comrade 
Shangkun and I are only observers. We don’t have voting rights, but 
we both support Comrade Xiaoping’s proposal to impose martial law. 
Just now everyone on the committee had a chance to express his 
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opinion. I think we should make the opinions even clearer by tak¬ 
ing a vote. ... 

Following Bo Yibo’s suggestion, the five members of the Standing 
Committee took a formal vote. Li Peng and Yao Yilin voted for mar¬ 
tial law; Zhao Ziyang and Hu Qili voted against it; Qiao Shi abstained. 

Yang Shangkun: The Party permits differing opinions. We can refer 
this evening’s vote to Comrade Xiaoping and the other Party Elders 
and get a resolution as soon as possible. 


The Elders Decide on Martial Law 

On the morning of May 18, the eight elders—Deng Xiaoping, Chen 
Yun, Li Xiannian, Peng Zhen, Deng Yingchao, Yang Shangkun, Bo 
Yibo, and Wang Zhen—met with Politburo Standing Committee 
members Li Peng, Qiao Shi, Hu Qili, and Yao Yilin and with Military 
Affairs Commission members General Hong Xuezhi, Liu Huaqing, 
and General Qin Jiwei and formally agreed to declare martial law in 
Beijing. General Secretary Zhao Ziyang did not attend the meeting. 

Li Peng opened by describing the split that had emerged within 
the Standing Committee on the evening of the 17th over the question 
of martial law. Bo Yibo provided additional detail. Then the elders 
began explaining why martial law was necessary. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of an important meeting on May 18,” 
document supplied to Party Central Office 
Secretariat for its records by the Office 
of Deng Xiaoping: 

Deng Xiaoping: We old comrades are meeting with you today be¬ 
cause we feel we have no choice. The Standing Committee should 
have come up with a plan long ago, but things kept dragging on, and 
even today there’s no decision. Beijing has been chaotic for more than 
a month now, and we’ve been extremely restrained through the whole 
thing, and extremely tolerant. What other country in the world would 
watch more than a month of marches and demonstrations in its capi¬ 
tal and do nothing about it? ... 
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Li Xiannian: I feel like the rest of you, and I think it’s too bad that an 
accurate assessment of what’s going on here has to depend on us old 
comrades. We have no choice but to show concern when things get as 
chaotic as they are now. General Secretary Zhao Ziyang has an unde¬ 
niable responsibility here. What’s the difference between what we’re 
seeing all across the country and the Cultural Revolution? It’s not just 
Beijing; all the cities are in chaos. ... 

Deng Xiaoping: The April 26 editorial defined the nature of the 
problem as turmoil. Some people object to the word, but it hits the 
nail on the head. The evidence shows that the judgment is correct. 

Li Peng: ... The reason Comrade Zhao Ziyang has not come today is 
that he opposes martial law. He encouraged the students right from 
the beginning. When he got back from North Korea, he came out 
with his May 4 speech at the Asian Development Bank without clear¬ 
ing it with anyone else on the Standing Committee. 

The speech’s ... tone was completely different from the April 26 edito¬ 
rial’s, but it got wide distribution and had a big propaganda impact. 
From then on we felt it was obvious that Comrade Zhao Ziyang’s 
opinions were different from Comrade Xiaoping’s and those of the 
majority of comrades on the Standing Committee. Anyone with po¬ 
litical experience could see this, and certainly the ones causing the 
turmoil could also see it. ... 

Yang Shangkun: ... The problem we now face is that the two different 
voices within the party have been completely exposed; the students 
feel that someone at the Center supports them, so they’ve gotten 
more and more extreme. Their goals are to get the April 26 editorial 
repudiated and get official recognition for their autonomous federa¬ 
tions [as opposed to the student organizations organized and con¬ 
trolled by the government]. 

The situation in Beijing and the rest of the country keeps getting 
grimmer. So we have to guarantee the stability of the whole country, 
and that means starting with Beijing. I resolutely support declaration 
of martial law in Beijing and resolutely support its implementation. 

Wang Zhen: ... These people are really asking for it! They should be 
nabbed as soon as they pop out again. Give ’em no mercy! The stu- 
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dents are nuts if they think this handful of people can overthrow our 
Party and our government! These kids don’t know how good they’ve 
got it! ... If the students don’t leave Tiananmen on their own, the PLA 
should go in and carry them out. This is ridiculous! 

Bo Yibo: The whole imperialist Western world wants to make social¬ 
ist countries leave the socialist road and become satellites in the sys¬ 
tem of international monopoly capitalism. The people with ulterior 
motives who are behind this student movement have support from 
the United States and Europe and from the KMT [Kuomintang] reac¬ 
tionaries in Taiwan. There is a lot of evidence that the U.S. Congress 
and other Western parliaments have been saying all kinds of things 
about this student movement and have even held hearings. ... Mem¬ 
bers of the overseas Chinese Alliance for Democracy, which we have 
declared to be an illegal and reactionary organization, not only voice 
support for the student movement but openly admit that they advise 
the students and even plan how to reenter China and meddle directly. 
...So you see, it was no accident that the student movement turned 
into turmoil. 

Hong Xuezhi: For a soldier, duty is paramount. I will resolutely carry 
out the order to put Beijing under martial law. 

Qin Jiwei: ... I resolutely support and will resolutely carry out the 
orders of Party Central and the Military Affairs Commission for 
martial law in Beijing. 


Li Peng Meets with Student Leaders 

Also on May 18, Li Peng and other government officials met at the 
Great Hall of the People with Wang Dan, Wuerkaixi, and other stu¬ 
dent representatives. Li said that no one had ever claimed the major¬ 
ity of students had been engaged in turmoil, but that too often people 
with no intention of creating turmoil had in fact brought it about. 

He stood firm on the wording of the April 26 editorial and said the 
current moment was not an appropriate time to discuss the students’ 
two demands. Wang Dan had said that the only way to get the stu¬ 
dents out of Tiananmen Square was to reclassify the student move¬ 
ment as patriotic and put the student-leader dialogue on live television. 
Zhao Ziyang’s Sorrowful Speech 

At 4 AM on May 19, following the close of the Politburo Standing 
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Committee meeting, Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng visited Tiananmen 
Square, accompanied respectively by Director of the Party Central 
Office Wen Jiabao and Secretary-General of the State Council Luo 
Gan. Knowing his political career was near an end, Zhao made re¬ 
marks that brought tears to the eyes of those who heard him. “We 
have come too late,” he said, and he begged the students to protect 
their health, to end the hunger strike, and to leave the Square before 
it was too late. 

“We demonstrated and lay across railroad tracks when we were 
young, too, and took no thought for the future,” he told the students. 
“But I have to ask you to think carefully about the future. Many issues 
will be resolved eventually. I beg you to end the hunger strike.” 

Zhao was exhausted, and his doctor urged him to rest. On the 
morning of May 19 he requested three days’ sick leave. 


Provincial Students Converge on Beijing 

Many students had come from universities outside Beijing to camp. 
On the eve of martial law, the Railway Ministry reported to Zhong- 
nanhai that a total of 56,888 students had entered the city on 165 
trains between 6 PM on May 16 and 8 PM on May 19. The flood of 
students had stressed the already overstretched system. Most of the 
students had demanded to ride without tickets, took over the trains’ 
public-address systems, asked passengers for contributions, hung 
posters in and on the cars, and even demanded free food. 

Of some 50,000 students in Tiananmen Square on May 22, most 
were from outside Beijing, and many of the Beijing students had re¬ 
turned to their campuses or gone home. Official records showed that 
at least 319 different schools were represented in the square. 


Backlash to Martial Law 

When martial law was declared, it applied to only five urban districts 
of Beijing. But it elicited fierce opposition throughout the capital, 
nationwide, and internationally. Troops from 22 divisions moved to¬ 
ward the city, but many were stopped in the suburbs or blocked in city 
streets and failed to reach their destinations. In the first of what would 
be many similar instructions, on May 20 Yang Shangkun ordered that 
the soldiers should never turn their weapons on innocent civilians. 
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even if provoked. 

Provincial authorities voiced the requisite support for Beijing while 
taking actions locally to try to assure that nothing spectacular hap¬ 
pened in their own bailiwicks. On May 21, student leaders in the 
square voted to declare victory and withdraw but reversed their deci¬ 
sion under pressure of widespread sentiment among new recruits in 
the square to continue the strike. 


The Elders Discuss a Successor 

The same day, Deng Xiaoping again convened the party elders, since 
the younger generation of leaders seemed unable to manage. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of important meeting. May 21,1989,” 
document supplied to Party Central Office 
Secretariat for its records by the Office 
of Deng Xiaoping: 

Deng Xiaoping: We can all see what’s happened. Martial law hasn’t 
restored order. This isn’t because we can’t do it; it’s because problems 
inside the Party drag on and keep us from solving things that should’ve 
been solved long ago. ... Zhao Ziyang’s intransigence has been obvi¬ 
ous, and he bears undeniable responsibility. He wouldn’t even attend 
the party-government-army meeting that the Standing Committee of 
the Politburo convened. 

When others saw that the Party general secretary didn’t show up, they 
all knew something was wrong. He exposed the differences within the 
Standing Committee for all to see. He wanted to draw a strict line 
between himself and us in order to make his stand clear. So we’ve got 
to talk about the Zhao Ziyang problem. 

Li Xiannian: I’ve said all along that the problem’s inside the party. 
The party now has two headquarters. Zhao Ziyang’s got his own sep¬ 
arate headquarters. We have to get to the bottom of this, have to dig 
out the roots. Otherwise there can never again be unity of thought 
inside the Party. ... When he opposed martial law he had his own 
political agenda, which was to force us senior people to hand over 
power and step down, so that he could go ahead with his program of 
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bourgeois liberalization. With us senior people in the way, his hands 
were tied and he was stuck. Zhao Ziyang is no longer fit to be general 
secretary. 

Wang Zhen: Zhao Ziyang’s never paid a whit of attention to people 
like us. ... What he really wants is to drive us old people from power. 
We didn’t mistreat him; he’s the one who’s picked the fight. When he 
falls it’ll be his own fault. ... 

Yang Shangkun: ... We should look at the big picture and make soli¬ 
darity our top priority. This isn’t the right moment for replacing a 
general secretary. Instead we could ask Zhao Ziyang for a self-criti¬ 
cism and avoid making big changes on the Politburo Standing Com¬ 
mittee. ... 

Deng Xiaoping: ... In the recent turmoil Zhao Ziyang has exposed his 
position completely. He obviously stands on the side of the turmoil, 
and in practical terms he has been fomenting division, splitting the 
Party, and defending turmoil. It’s lucky we’re still here to keep a lid 
on things. Zhao Ziyang stimulated turmoil, and there’s no reason to 
keep him. Hu Qili is no longer fit for the Standing Committee, either. 

Chen Yun: ... Comrade Xiannian has pointed out to me that Com¬ 
rade Jiang Zemin from Shanghai is a suitable candidate. Every time 
I’ve gone down to Shanghai he always sees me, and he strikes me as a 
modest person with strong party discipline and broad knowledge. He 
gets along well in Shanghai, too. 

Li Xiannian: ... I noticed, after the April 26 editorial, that again it was 
Shanghai that took the lead in pushing the spirit of Party Central. 
Jiang Zemin called a meeting of more than ten thousand officials the 
very next day, and he yanked the World Economic Herald into shape. 
That was something! That move—given what was going on—put him 
under tremendous public pressure, but he stood firm, didn’t budge, 
and stuck to principle. 

Then, when the Party, government, and army at the Center declared 
martial law, again it was Shanghai that took the lead in action. This 
kind of firm attitude’s hard to come by. In political action and party 
loyalty, Jiang Zemin has been a constant. And of course, he’s got a 
good knack for economic work. Shanghai’s built a good economic 
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foundation these last few years. ... I like the idea of him as general 
secretary. 


The Selection of Jiang Zemin 

On the night of May 27, Deng Xiaoping and the other seven elders 
met for about five hours at Deng’s residence to finalize a successor to 
Zhao Ziyang as Communist Party general secretary. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of important meeting. May 27,1989,” 
document supplied to Party Central Office 
Secretariat for its records by the Office 
of Deng Xiaoping 

Deng Xiaoping: I’ve checked with Comrades Chen Yun and Xian- 
nian, and they completely agree with my view that the new leadership 
team must continue to carry out the political line, principles, and 
policies of the Third Plenum of the Eleventh Central Committee. 
Even the language should stay the same. The political report of the 
Thirteenth Party Congress was approved by all representatives at the 
time. Not a single word of it can be changed. The policies of reform 
and opening must not change, for several decades; we’ve got to press 
them through to the end. This should be what we expect and require 
from the new generation of [Party] Central leadership. 

Unless someone objects, I move that the new Standing Committee of 
the Politburo be made up of the following six comrades: Jiang Zemin, 

Li Peng, Qiao Shi, Yao Yilin, Song Ping, and Li Ruihuan, with Com¬ 
rade Jiang Zemin as general secretary. 


The motion to appoint Jiang as general secretary and to add Li and 
Song to the Standing Committee had been approved by the elders by 
a show of hands. But this violated the Chinese Communist Party 
Constitution, which stipulates that the Politburo Standing Commit¬ 
tee should make such decisions. 


The Elders Decide to Clear Tiananmen Square 

On the morning of June 2, party elders Deng Xiaoping, Li Xiannian, 
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Peng Zhen, Yang Shangkun, Bo Yibo, and Wang Zhen met with the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo, which at that juncture con¬ 
sisted only of Li Peng, Qiao Shi, and Yao Yilin. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of important meeting, June 2,1989,” 
document supplied to Party Central Office 
Secretariat for its records by the Office 
of Deng Xiaoping: 

Li Peng: Yesterday the Beijing Party Committee and the State Secu¬ 
rity Ministry both submitted reports to the Politburo. These two re¬ 
ports give ample evidence that following the declaration of martial 
law a major scheme of the organizers and plotters of the turmoil has 
been to occupy Tiananmen Square to serve as a command center for 
a final showdown with the Party and government. The square has 
become “a center of the student movement and eventually the entire 
nation.” 

Whatever decisions the government makes, strong reactions will 
emerge from the Square. It has been determined that, following the 
declaration of martial law, events such as putting together a dare-to- 
die corps to block the martial law troops, gathering thugs to storm the 
Beijing Public Security Bureau, holding press conferences, and re¬ 
cruiting the Flying Tiger Group to pass messages around were all 
plotted in and commanded from the Square. ... 

The reactionary elements have also continued to use the Square as a 
center for hatching counterrevolutionary opinion and manufacturing 
rumor. Illegal organizations such as the AFS [Autonomous Federation 
of Students] and AFW [Autonomous Federation of Workers] have 
installed loudspeakers on the Square and broadcast almost around the 
clock, attacking party and state leaders, inciting overthrow of the gov¬ 
ernment, and repeating over and over distorted reports from [the 
Voice of America] and the Hong Kong and Taiwan press. 

The reactionary elements believe the government will eventually 
crack down if they refuse to withdraw from the square. Their plot is 
to provoke conflict and create bloodshed incidents, clamoring that 
“blood will awaken the people and cause the government to split and 
collapse.” A few days ago these reactionary elements openly erected 
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a so-called goddess statue in front of the Monument to the People’s 
Heroes. Today they are planning to launch another hunger strike in 
the Square. 

... When the turmoil began employees of the U.S. embassy started to 
collect intelligence aggressively. Some of them are CIA agents. Al¬ 
most every day, and especially at night, they would go and loiter at 
Tiananmen or at schools such as Peking University and Beijing Nor¬ 
mal. They have frequent contact with leaders of the AFS and give 
them advice. The Chinese Alliance for Democracy, which has directly 
meddled in this turmoil, is a tool the United States uses against China. 
This scum of our nation, based in New York, has collaborated with the 
pro-KMT Chinese Benevolent Association to set up a so-called Com¬ 
mittee to Support the Chinese Democracy Movement. They also 
gave money to leaders of the AFS. 

As soon as the turmoil started, KMT intelligence agencies in Taiwan 
and other hostile forces outside China rushed to send in agents dis¬ 
guised as visitors, tourists, businessmen, and so on. They have tried 
to intervene directly to expand the so-called democracy movement 
into an all-out “movement against communism and tyranny.” They 
have also instructed underground agents to keep close track of things 
and to collect all kinds of information. There is evidence that KMT 
agents from Taiwan have participated in the turmoil in Beijing, 
Shanghai, Fujian, and elsewhere. ... It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the turmoil has been generated by a coalition of foreign and do¬ 
mestic reactionary forces and that their goals are to overthrow the 
Communist Party and to subvert the socialist system. 

Wang Zhen: Those goddamn bastards! Who do they think they are, 
trampling on sacred ground like Tiananmen so long?! They’re really 
asking for it! We should send the troops right now to grab those coun¬ 
terrevolutionaries, Comrade Xiaoping! What’s the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army for, anyway? What are martial law troops for? They’re not 
supposed to just sit around and eat! They’re supposed to grab coun¬ 
terrevolutionaries! We’ve got to do it or we’ll never forgive ourselves! 
We’ve got to do it or the common people will rebel! Anybody who 
tries to overthrow the Communist Party deserves death and no burial! 

Li Xiannian: The account that Comrade Li Peng just gave us shows 
quite clearly that Western capitalism really does want to see turmoil 
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in China. And not only that; they’d also like to see turmoil in the 
Soviet Union and all the socialist countries of Eastern Europe. The 
United States, England, Erance, Japan, and some other Western coun¬ 
tries are leaving no stone unturned in pushing peaceful evolution in 
the socialist countries. They’ve got a new saying about “fighting a 
smokeless world war.” We had better watch out. Capitalism still wants 
to beat socialism in the end. 

Deng Xiaoping: Comrade Xiannian is correct. The causes of this in¬ 
cident have to do with the global context. The Western world, espe¬ 
cially the United States, has thrown its entire propaganda machine 
into agitation work and has given a lot of encouragement and assis¬ 
tance to the so-called democrats or opposition in China—people who 
in fact are the scum of the Chinese nation. This is the root of the 
chaotic situation we face today. ... Some Western countries use things 
like “human rights,” or like saying the socialist system is irrational or 
illegal, to criticize us, but what they’re really after is our sovereignty. 
Those Western countries that play power politics have no right at all 
to talk about human rights! 

Look how many people around the world they’ve robbed of human 
rights! And look how many Chinese people they’ve hurt the human 
rights of since they invaded China during the Opium war! ... 

Two conditions are indispensable for our developmental goals: a sta¬ 
ble environment at home and a peaceful environment abroad. We 
don’t care what others say about us. The only thing we really care 
about is a good environment for developing ourselves. So long as his¬ 
tory eventually proves the superiority of the Chinese socialist system, 
that’s enough. We can’t bother about the social systems of other coun¬ 
tries. Imagine for a moment what could happen if China falls into 
turmoil. If it happens now, it’d be far worse than the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion. ... Once civil war got started, blood would flow like a river, and 
where would human rights be then? In a civil war, each power would 
dominate a locality, production would fall, communications would be 
cut off, and refugees would flow out of China not in millions or tens 
of millions but in hundreds of millions. 

Eirst hit by this flood of refugees would be Pacific Asia, which is cur¬ 
rently the most promising region of the world. This would be disaster 
on a global scale. So China mustn’t make a mess of itself. And this is 
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not just to be responsible to ourselves, but to consider the whole 
world and all of humanity as well. ... 

Li Xiannian: ... Tiananmen Square is now that root of our turmoil- 
disease. Just look at that thing—like neither human nor demon—that 
they’ve erected there in our beautiful Square! Are the people going to 
accept that? Absolutely not! We’re never going to get a voluntary 
withdrawal from the Square. Tiananmen has been polluted for more 
than a month now, ravaged into a shadow of itself! We can’t breathe 
free until the Square is returned to the hands of the people. We have 
to pull up the root of the disease immediately. I say we start tonight. 

Yang Shangkun: The fact that we’re going to clear the square, restore 
order, and stop the turmoil in no way means that we’re giving up on 
reform or closing our country off from the world. 

Deng Xiaoping: No one can keep China’s reform and opening from 
going forward. Why is that? It’s simple: Without reform and opening 
our development stops and our economy slides downhill. Living stan¬ 
dards decline if we turn back. The momentum of reform cannot be 
stopped. We must insist on this point at all times. 

Some people say we allow only economic reform and not political 
reform, but that’s not true. We do allow political reform, but on one 
condition: that the Four Basic Principles are upheld. [The Four Basic 
Principles are Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought, socialism, 
the people’s democratic dictatorship, and leadership by the Chinese 
Communist Party] ... 

We can’t handle chaos while we’re busy with construction. If today we 
have a big demonstration and tomorrow a great airing of views and a 
bunch of wall posters, we won’t have any energy left to get anything 
done. That’s why we have to insist on clearing the Square. 

Yang Shangkun: Troops have moved into the Great Hall of the Peo¬ 
ple, Zhongshan Park, the People’s Cultural Palace, and the Public 
Security Ministry compound. The thinking of all officers and sol¬ 
diers has been thoroughly prepared for a clearing of Tiananmen 
Square. After nearly half a month of political thought work, all of¬ 
ficers and soldiers have deepened their understanding of the sever¬ 
ity and complexity of this struggle and have comprehended the 
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necessity and the legality of martial law. 

Li Peng: I strongly urge that we move immediately to clear Tianan¬ 
men Square and that we resolutely put an end to the turmoil and the 
ever expanding trouble. 

Qiao Shi: The facts show that we can’t expect the students on the 
Square to withdraw voluntarily. Clearing the square is our only op¬ 
tion, and it’s quite necessary. I hope our announcement about clearing 
will meet with approval and support from the majority of citizens and 
students. Clearing the Square is the beginning of a restoration of 
normal order in the capital. 

Deng Xiaoping: I agree with all of you and suggest the martial law 
troops begin tonight to carry out the clearing plan and finish it within 
two days. As we proceed with the clearing, we must explain it clearly 
to all the citizens and students, asking them to leave and doing our 
very best to persuade them. But if they refuse to leave, they will be 
responsible for the consequences. ... 


The Order to Clear the Square 

At 4 PM on June 3, Yang Shangkun, Li Peng, Qiao Shi, and Yao Yilin 
held an emergency meeting with responsible military officials. 

Excerpts from Party Central Office Secretariat, 

“Minutes of the June 3 Politburo Standing 
Committee meeting”: 

Yang Shangkun: I really did not want to call this meeting. The situa¬ 
tion has become extremely volatile—beyond what anybody’s goodwill 
can handle. We have to settle on some resolute measures for clearing 
the square. Let’s begin with you. Comrade Li Peng. 

Li Peng: Late last night a counterrevolutionary riot broke out in Bei¬ 
jing. A small handful of counterrevolutionaries began spreading ru¬ 
mors and openly violating martial law. They were brazen and lawless, 
and their behavior has aroused extreme indignation among the masses. 
We must resolutely adopt decisive measures to put down this counter¬ 
revolutionary riot tonight. ... The PLA martial law troops, the People’s 
Armed Police, and Public Security are authorized to use any means 
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necessary to deal with people who interfere with the mission. What¬ 
ever happens will be the responsibility of those who do not heed 
warnings and persist in testing the limits of the law. 

Yang Shangkun: You all get the picture now. I’ve also just been in 
touch with Comrade Xiaoping, and he has asked me to relay two 
points to everyone. The first is: Solve the problem before dawn to¬ 
morrow. He means our martial law troops should completely finish 
their task of clearing the Square before sunup. The second is: Be 
reasonable with the students and make sure they see the logic in what 
we’re doing; the troops should resort to “all means necessary” only if 
everything else fails. In other words, before we clear the Square, we 
should use TV and radio to advise students and citizens to avoid the 
streets at all costs, and we should ask the ones who are in the Square 
to leave of their own accord. In short, we’ve got to do an excellent job 
on propaganda work; it has to be clear to everyone that we stand with 
the people, and we must do everything we possibly can to avoid 
bloodshed. The Martial Law Command must make it quite clear to 
all units that they are to open fire only as a last resort. And let me 
repeat: No bloodshed within Tiananmen Square—period. What if 
thousands of students refuse to leave? Then the troops carry away 
thousands of students on their backs! No one must die in the Square. 
This is not just my personal view; it’s Comrade Xiaoping’s view, too. 
So long as everybody agrees, then it will be unanimous. 


June Fourth 

Tiananmen Square lies at the geographic center of the capital city and 
just southeast of Zhongnanhai, where the last dynasty’s emperors had 
their hunting park and where top Communist Party leaders now work. 
Beginning with the May Fourth movement against imperialism and 
for democracy in 1919, Tiananmen has also become a traditional site 
for popular protests. These protests have often been led by univer¬ 
sity students, who are especially numerous here because Beijing is the 
country’s preeminent center of higher education. 

As soldiers entered the city in plainclothes and in uniform, instead 
of meeting with popular understanding they encountered anger and 
some violence. The party leaders’ hopes of avoiding bloodshed foun¬ 
dered on this resistance and the troops’ emotional reaction to it. The 
government’s internal reports claimed that Deng Xiaoping’s goal of 
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no deaths in Tiananmen Square was achieved. Most of the deaths oc¬ 
curred as troops moved in from the western suburbs toward Tianan¬ 
men along Fuxingmenwai Boulevard at a location called Muxidi, 
where anxious soldiers reacted violently to popular anger. 

Excerpt from Martial Law Command, 

“Situation in the Muxidi district,” Bulletin 
(Kuaibao), June 3: 

Advance troops of the Thirty-Eighth Group Army, who were respon¬ 
sible for the western approaches, massed in the western suburbs at 
Wanshou Road, Fengtai, and Liangxiang. At 9:30 PM, these troops 
began advancing eastward toward the Square and encountered their 
first obstacle at Gongzhufen, where students and citizens had set up 
a blockade. An anti-riot squad fired tear gas canisters and rubber bul¬ 
lets into the crowd. At first the people retreated, but then they 
stopped. The anti-riot squad pressed forward, firing more tear gas 
and more rubber bullets. Again the crowd retreated but soon stopped. 

The troops kept firing warning shots into the air, but the people dis¬ 
played no signs of fear. The stretch from Gongzhufen to the military 
museum, Beifengwo Street, and Muxidi is less than two kilometers, 
but the troop advance was slow because of citizens’ interference. The 
crowd threw rocks, soda bottles, and other things, but the troops 
maintained strict discipline and did not fire a single shot in return. 

Believing the troops would not use live ammunition, the citizens grew 
increasingly bold. At 10:10 PM, tens of thousands formed a human 
wall at Beifengwo Street to block the troops, the two sides faced each 
other over a distance of twenty to thirty meters. Some of the citizens 
continued throwing rocks and other objects. Using an electric bull¬ 
horn, the commanding officer exhorted the citizens and students to 
disperse and let the troops pass. When the measure failed, he decided 
to use force to assure his soldiers could reach their positions on time. 

Infantrymen led the way, firing into the air. The soldiers—with the 
first two rows in a kneeling position and those in the back standing— 
pointed their weapons at the crowd. Approximately 10:30 PM, under 
a barrage of rocks, the troops opened fire. Sparks flew from ricochet¬ 
ing bullets. When people in the crowd realized that live ammunition 
was in use, they surged in waves toward the Muxidi Bridge. Their 
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retreat was hindered by the roadblocks they had set up, and for this 
reason some in the crowd were trampled and badly injured. 

Excerpts from State Security Ministry, 

“Situation at Muxidi on the evening of 
the third,” Important intelligence {Yaoqing), 

2 AM, June 4: 

...At Muxidi Bridge the troops were stopped once again as citizens 
and students threw the broken bricks they had prepared in advance. A 
few dozen baton-wielding members of the troops’ anti-riot brigade 
stormed onto the bridge, where they were met with a barrage of bro¬ 
ken bricks as thick as rain. The brigade was driven back. Then regular 
troops, row by row, came rushing onto the bridge chanting, “If no one 
attacks me, I attack no one; but if people attack me, I must attack 
them,” and turning their weapons on the crowd. People began crum¬ 
pling to the ground. Each time shots rang out, the citizens hunkered 
down; but with each lull in the fire they stood up again. Slowly driven 
back by the troops, they stood their ground from time to time shout¬ 
ing “Fascists!” “Hooligan government!” and “Murderers!” 

... Some soldiers who were hit by rocks lost their self-control and be¬ 
gan firing wildly at anyone who shouted “Fascists!” or threw rocks or 
bricks. At least a hundred citizens and students fell to the ground in 
pools of blood; most were rushed to nearby Fuxing hospital by other 
students and citizens. 

... After infantrymen had cleared the street of roadblocks, returning 
fire the whole time, armored cars and army trucks drove onto the 
Muxidi Bridge. From then on there were no more lulls in the shoot¬ 
ing. Soldiers on the trucks fired into the air continuously until people 
hurled rocks or verbal insults, and then they fired into the crowd. 

... Around 11 PM, armed foot soldiers, armored cars, and army trucks 
headed toward Tiananmen. After the troops had passed, citizens and 
students pushed electric buses back into the street, placing them 
across it, and set them on fire to block troops that were following. It 
was then approximately 11:40 PM. 

At midnight some citizens set up new roadblocks on the eastern ap¬ 
proach to Muxidi Bridge. To the east of the bridge, near the subway 
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station, lay twelve lumps of flesh, blood, and debris. The bodies of 
dead and wounded were being delivered continually to the door of 
Fuxing hospital. Some arrived on three-wheeled flat-bed carts, others 
were carried on wooden doors, and some came on the backs of motor¬ 
cycles. One bloody corpse whose face was unrecognizably mangled 
was carried on a door. Virtually everyone at Fuxing hospital was curs¬ 
ing “Fascists!,” “Animals!,” and “Bloody massacre!” 

By 1:30 AM, Fuxingmenwai Boulevard in the area of Muxidi Bridge 
was deserted and shrouded in deathly silence. 


Lights Out in the Square 

Byl AM on June 4, all martial-law troops had entered Tiananmen 
Square and for three hours pressed students to voluntarily leave be¬ 
fore the 4 AM deadline for clearing the square. 

Excerpt from State Security Ministry, 

“Trends in Tiananmen Square,” fifth of 
six overnight faxes to Party Central 
and State Council duty offices, 6:08 am, June 4: 

At four o’clock sharp all the lights in the square went out, sending its 
occupiers into a panic. At the same time, the Martial Law Command 
continued to broadcast its “Notice to Clear the Square,” now adding: 
“We will now begin clearing the square, and we accept your appeal to 
evacuate.” 

The Beijing Government and the Martial Law Command then broad¬ 
cast a “Notice Concerning the Immediate Restoration of Order in 
Tiananmen Square.” It listed four demands: 

• Anyone on the Square who hears this announcement must leave im¬ 
mediately. 

• Martial law troops will use any means necessary to deal with those 
who resist this order or disobey by remaining on the Square. 

• The Square will be under the strict control of martial law troops af¬ 
ter it is cleared. 
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• All patriotic citizens and students who do not want to see turmoil 
in the country should cooperate with the martial law troops to clear 
the Square. 

At this point students who were gathered on the steps of the Monu¬ 
ment to the People’s Heroes used blankets, sticks, canvas, and other 
things to light a bonfire on the western side of the monument. Then 
they began singing the “Internationale.” 

[Hunger strikers] Hou Dejian and Zhou Duo returned to the Square 
after meeting with martial law authorities. Over the student public- 
address system they called for an immediate evacuation. In the dark, 
people were saying school buses from Peking University had come to 
take students back to campus, but this news caused no notable reac¬ 
tion from the students. The area was shrouded in darkness, except for 
the distant flames and street lamps on Chang’an Boulevard. 

Martial law troops advanced toward the monument from north to 
south in two columns. Soldiers of the shock brigade first smashed two 
AFS loudspeakers then advanced through the crowd on the western 
steps of the monument with their assault rifles pointed alternately 
into the air and at the students to frighten them off. About that time 
the students around the monument, who were under the direction of 
the General Headquarters for the Protection of Tiananmen Square, 
conducted a voice-vote. Those, including Hou Dejian’s group, who 
shouted “Leave!” were louder than those who shouted “Stay!” 

The leader of the command post then told the students in the 
Square to “prepare to leave the Square in an orderly manner under 
your school banners; students, citizens, workers, and citizen moni¬ 
tors should evacuate toward Haidian District and move toward 
Zhongguancun.” 

Around 4:30 AM the lights in the Square came back on. Students 
found themselves facing a large number of armed soldiers, who 
pressed the students closer and closer together. Tension gripped the 
protesters, especially when they saw rows of tanks and armored cars 
moving slowly through the Square from its north edge. The Goddess 
of Democracy, in the northern part of the Square, fell with a re¬ 
sounding thud. The tanks and armored cars kept advancing, knock¬ 
ing down and crushing student tents along the way, until they flanked 
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the students on the east and west, as close as twenty or thirty meters 
away. From the northwest corner of the Square rows of soldiers 
wearing helmets and carrying batons kept pressing toward the stu¬ 
dents at the Square’s center. Anti-riot police in protective headgear 
mingled with them. 

About 5 AM thousands of students, protected by the linked arms of 
monitors, retreated toward the southeast corner of the Square via 
the path between the grassy area and the monument. At first they 
moved slowly, but they soon began to bunch up as soldiers, some in 
fatigues, pressed toward them swinging batons. With their path to 
the monument blocked by troops and tanks, they threaded their way 
among tanks and armored cars toward the southern entrance at the 
east of the Square. They made an orderly retreat, carrying school 
flags and singing the “Internationale.” Occasionally there were 
shouts of “Repressive Bloodbath!” “Down with Fascism!” “Bandits! 
Bandits!”—even “Fucking Animals!” and the like. Some spat on the 
soldiers as they passed. 

Dawn broke about 5:20. The bulk of the students had left the Square, 
but about two hundred defiant students and citizens remained and 
were now completely hemmed in by tanks, which advanced on them 
slowly and patiently, gradually forcing them back. When this last 
group had finally been pushed from the Square and had rejoined its 
citizen supporters outside, some of its members mustered the courage 
to shout, “Fascists! Fascists!” and “Down with Fascism!” In reply, of¬ 
ficers and soldiers who were gathered at the Chairman Mao Memorial 
Hall fired their weapons into the air and shouted in unison, “If no one 
attacks me, I attack no one!” By 5:40 AM, the Square had been cleared. 

Many investigations have established that in the entire process of 
clearing the Square, martial law troops did not shoot a single person 
to death and no person was run over by a tank. 

Still, some killing of both citizens and soldiers continued during 
the morning hours. The populace was outraged, and rumors spread of 
casualties in the thousands. 

In the following days the government confronted international and 
domestic reactions so vociferous that they threatened to fulfill Deng 
Xiaoping’s worst fear: that a bloody denouement would make it im¬ 
possible to continue reform at home and the open-door policy abroad. 
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Nationwide Protests Continue 

Between June 5 and 10, Zhongnanhai received nearly a hundred re¬ 
ports from the provinces on local reactions and on emergency meet¬ 
ings and police deployments undertaken in response. There were 
demonstrations in 181 cities, including all the provincial capitals, the 
major cities, and special economic zones. Many forms of protest, some 
of them violent, emerged. By June 8, the situation had begun to sta¬ 
bilize in some cities. 

On the afternoon of June 9, Deng Xiaoping gave a talk to high- 
ranking officials of the martial law troops, and the State Council is¬ 
sued an “Announcement on Resolutely Preventing Disruption of 
Economic Order and Ensuring That Industrial Production Proceeds 
Normally.” All province-level governments adopted procedures from 
the “Notice on Ensuring Urban Security and Stability” that the Party 
General Office and the State Council had issued. The Public Security 
Ministry’s “Urgent Notice Demanding Close Surveillance and Con¬ 
trol of Turmoil Elements” led municipal public security offices to 
launch an all-out campaign to arrest student leaders and citizen activ¬ 
ists. 

By June 10, this campaign effectively throttled protest activities 
everywhere, and an outward calm set over the country. 


The Leaders Take Stock 

On June 6, two and a half days after what was now officially called 
“putting down the counterrevolutionary riots,” the healthier elders 
(Deng Xiaoping, Li Xiannian, Peng Zhen, Yang Shangkun, Bo Yibo, 
and Wang Zhen) met with the currently serving members of the Po¬ 
litburo Standing Committee (Li Peng, Qiao Shi, and Yao Yilin), plus 
National People’s Congress head Wan Li and the incoming Party gen¬ 
eral secretary, Jiang Zemin. 

Excerpts from the Party Central Office 
Secretariat “Minutes of the CCP Central 
Politburo Standing Committee meeting,” 

June 6, with a small number of supplements 
added from a tape recording of the meeting: 
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Deng Xiaoping: If we hadn’t been firm with these counterrevolution¬ 
ary riots—if we hadn’t come down hard—who knows what might 
have happened? The PLA has suffered a great deal; we owe them a lot, 
we really do. If the plots of the people who were pushing the riots had 
gotten anywhere, we’d have had civil war. And if there had been civil 
war—of course our side would have won, but just think of all the 
deaths! ... 

Li Xiannian: If we hadn’t put down those counterrevolutionary riots, 
could we be talking here now? The PLA soldiers really are the broth¬ 
ers of the Chinese people, as well as the sturdy pillars of the Party and 
the state. ... 

Yang Shangkun: We’ve paid a high price for putting down these coun¬ 
terrevolutionary riots. Restoring social order in Beijing should be our 
top priority now, and that means we’ve got a lot of political thought 
work to do. 

Bo Yibo: I’ve got some material here—reports from all the big West¬ 
ern news services and TV networks about the so-called June 4 blood¬ 
bath at Tiananmen and the numbers of dead and wounded. Let me 
read it. Associated Press: “At least five hundred dead.” NBC: “Four¬ 
teen hundred dead, ten thousand wounded.” ABC: “Two thousand 
dead.” American intelligence agencies: “Three thousand dead.” BBC: 
“Two thousand dead, up to ten thousand injured.” Reuters: “More 
than one thousand dead.” L’Agence France-Presse: “At least fourteen 
hundred dead, ten thousand injured.” UPI: “More than three hundred 
dead.” Kyodo News Agency: “Three thousand dead, more than two 
thousand injured.” Japan’s Yomiuri Shimbun: “Three thousand dead.” 

The impact is huge when numbers like these get spread all over the 
world! We need to counterattack against these rumors right now. 

Li Peng: Mr. Bo is right. Yuan Mu is holding a press conference this 
afternoon at Zhongnanhai to release the true facts. The General Of¬ 
fice of the State Council reports that as of noon today the basic 
statistics—which have been double- and triple-checked with Mar¬ 
tial Law Headquarters and the Chinese Red Cross—are these: Five 
thousand PLA soldiers and officers wounded, and more than two 
thousand local people (counting students, city people, and rioters 
together) also wounded. 
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The figures on the dead are these; twenty-three from the martial law 
troops, including ten from the PLA and thirteen from the People’s 
Armed Police. About two hundred soldiers are also missing. The dead 
among city people, students, and rioters number about two hundred, 
of whom thirty-six are university students. No one was killed within 
Tiananmen Square itself. 

Deng Xiaoping: ... This incident has been a wake-up call for all of us. 
We’ll never keep the lid on if we relax on the Four Basic Principles. 

... Our use of martial law to deal with the turmoil was absolutely nec¬ 
essary. In the future, whenever it might be necessary, we will use se¬ 
vere measures to stamp out the first signs of turmoil as soon as they 
appear. This will show that we won’t put up with foreign interference 
and will protect our national sovereignty. 

Li Xiannian: The key to stabilizing things right now is to be super¬ 
tough in tracking down the counterrevolutionary rioters, especially 
the plotters who were organizing things behind the scenes. This con¬ 
flict is a conflict with the enemy. ... 

Deng Xiaoping: We should mete out the necessary punishments, in 
varying degrees, to the ambitious handful who were trying to subvert 
the People’s Republic. ... But we should be forgiving toward the stu¬ 
dent demonstrators and petition signers, whether from Beijing, from 
elsewhere in China, or from overseas, and we shouldn’t try to track 
down individual responsibility among them. We also need to watch 
our methods as we take control of the situation. 

We should be extra careful about laws, especially the laws and regula¬ 
tions on assembly, association, marches, demonstrations, journalism, 
and publishing. Activities that break the law must be suppressed. We 
can’t just allow people to demonstrate whenever they want to. If peo¬ 
ple demonstrate 365 days a year and don’t want to do anything else, 
reform and opening will get nowhere. ... 


Rounding Up Democracy Activists 

The work of hunting down activists of the democracy movement in 
Beijing was shared by the martial law troops, the People’s Armed 
Police, and the Municipal Public Security Bureau. Guidelines like 
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the following help explain why most of those detained suffered 
physical abuse. 

Excerpt from Martial Law Headquarters, 

“Unify thinking, distinguish right from wrong, 
complete the martial law task with practical 
actions,” June 10: 

In order to dissipate the anger and antagonism that martial law troops 
feel toward the residents of Beijing, to clarify the muddled under¬ 
standing that many people have, to isolate the tiny minority of rioters 
from the vast majority of Beijing residents, and to establish correct 
attitudes toward the people, we need to ask all the officers and sol¬ 
diers to concentrate their hatred on the small handful of thugs and 
rioters, to smash their evil nests, to punish the rioters, and to wrap up 
their martial law duties through concrete actions. 

Issues number 26, 31, and 37 of the Beijing Public Security Bureau’s 
Public Order Situation {Zhi’an qingkuang) show that 468 “counter¬ 
revolutionary rioters and creators of turmoil” had been arrested by 
June 10. On June 17, eight of these were sentenced to death for “beat¬ 
ing, smashing, robbing, burning, and other serious criminal offenses 
during the counterrevolutionary riots in Beijing.” By June 20, the 
number of “counterrevolutionary rioters” and “turmoil elements” 
who had been arrested was 831; by June 30, it was 1,103. Most of the 
arrestees were held in temporary detention centers or makeshift jails. 

Once the situation in Beijing was under control and province-level 
authorities throughout the country had expressed their support. 
Party Central unfolded a series of measures against activists 
throughout the country. 


Many Student Leaders Escape 

Despite police efforts, people as well known as Yan Jiaqi, Chen Yizi, 
Wan Runnan, Su Xiaokang, Wuerkaixi, Chai Ling, Feng Congde, and 
Li Lu made their way out of China without a single person involved 
breaching confidence and collecting the rewards that such a breach 
would have brought. 

Chai Ling, the Peking University graduate student who was gen¬ 
eral commander of the Tiananmen Square Command, evaded an ar- 
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rest warrant and escaped from the country. 

Feng Congde, a Peking University graduate student and deputy 
commander of the Tiananmen student headquarters, also evaded an 
arrest warrant and fled the country. 

Li Lu, a Nanjing University student and commander in chief of the 
non-Beijing students at Tiananmen, fled to the United States. 

Wang Dan, a Peking University freshman and leader of the Au¬ 
tonomous Federation of Students, was arrested. In 1998, he was re¬ 
leased for a medical parole and went to the United States. 

Wuerkaixi, a Beijing Normal University freshman and a leader of 
the AFS, fled to the United States and eventually went to Taiwan. 


The Mood on Campus 

A national survey conducted by the Xinhua News Agency at the end 
of June found university students everywhere in a mood of terror and 
resistance blanketed in silence. 

Excerpt from Xinhua News Agency, 

“The ideological condition of college students 
nationwide,” Proofs on domestic situation 
(Guonei dongtai qingyang), June 29: 

Terror: A tense mood, under fear of punishment or arrest, pervades 
the universities. Leaders of the student movement have departed 
their campuses, and rumors are rampant about who is being picked 
up and when. The students who were most active in the movement 
are the most nervous. Some provinces have stipulated that even stu¬ 
dents who sat in to block traffic should be arrested, and many stu¬ 
dents have grown so insecure they cannot sleep well at night. A 
number of young lecturers at Wuhan University who had given 
speeches during the movement now are so terrified they sent their 
wives and children to their in-laws’ homes and waited alone to be ar¬ 
rested at the university. 

It is noteworthy that even students who only marched in demonstra¬ 
tions and shouted some slogans are frightened as well. One university 
administrator said students “thought of the recent student movement 
as a patriotic movement; many took to the streets to protest against 
official profiteering and then were puzzled when the movement was 
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labeled ‘turmoil.’ Now the common mood is worry; the students are 
all wondering, ‘Am I going to get punished?’” 

A few nights ago about a hundred students were gathered at the 
gate of Heilongjiang University when a police car passed by. Some¬ 
one yelled “Police!” and they all scattered like animals scurrying for 
cover. Some students have been thinking in terms of the arbitrary 
arrests during the Anti-Rightist Campaign and the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution, so when the slightest sign of something pops up, it has an 
exaggerated effect. 

Resistance; Nationwide about one in five university students remains 
defiant. These students scornfully resist government decrees and op¬ 
pose efforts to put down the riots. Some have adopted a “four don’ts” 
policy toward the domestic media: don’t listen, don’t read, don’t be¬ 
lieve, don’t ask. Some students make obscene comments while they 
watch television. Some write on the walls of their dormitories and 
classrooms things like “Shut up!” “Thunder from the silent zone!” 
“China is dead!” “Where is justice?” “The government caused the tur¬ 
moil!” “The truth will out some day!” “Yet another Tiananmen inci¬ 
dent!” and so on. The students at many schools—especially the 
boys—sometimes seem crazed. When the lights go out at night they 
vent their rage with wild yelps and cries. 

Silence: About one in three students maintains a purposeful silence. 
After June Fourth all the universities required students to reflect on 
their roles in the student movement. Many students kept going 
around in circles, willing to address only a limited number of con¬ 
crete questions. On the matter of how to turn their own thinking 
around, they just kept silent. “I don’t know” became the answer to 
every question, silence the shield against every arrow. When politi¬ 
cal study sessions were scheduled, some students just put up posters 
in their dorms and classrooms that read “silence is golden.” The 
campuses had calmed down but had also turned as silent as grave¬ 
yards. When the silence finally broke, students often avoided poli¬ 
tics. They ignored the national news and turned to things like 
romance, mah-jongg, and other amusements. 

The moods listed above affect not only students but quite a few uni¬ 
versity officials and teachers as well. It is reported that some Beijing 
officials and teachers, although they did not take part in the turmoil 
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and are now actively working on the political thinking of students, can¬ 
not make their peace with phrases like “Riots took place in Beijing.” 
They just cannot put their hearts into uttering such language. Some 
feel that it is understandable if the government makes some miscalcu¬ 
lations and if the whole economy is not set right in a day but that em¬ 
bezzlement and corruption are unacceptable. To share ups and downs 
is fine, but for you to take the ups and leave me the downs is not. 

An official from Peking University reports that things are tough for 
people from his university. When students check in at hotels, many 
get pushed out the door as soon as it is known where they are from. 
One Peking University student who was on business in Yanqing 
county actually got beaten up. The job assignments for seniors gradu¬ 
ating in 1989 have been completed, but some employers, including 
the Central Party School, the Chinese Association of Handicapped 
People, and the Beijing Committee of the Youth League, have re¬ 
jected certain students. This official is afraid that gifted students will 
not apply to Peking University this year, which in turn could lead to 
lower quality in the incoming class. 

The report recommended that great care be taken in applying cur¬ 
rent policy to the students and that, at all costs, the numbers of those 
punished be strictly limited. 

Chinese society fell into a deep anomie after June 4. Numbed, peo¬ 
ple everywhere turned away from politics. The sensitive intellectual 
class, and especially the young students with their exuberant idealism, 
entered the 1990s with nothing like the admirable social engagement 
they had shown in the 1980s. The campuses were tranquil, and China 
seemed shrouded in a dour mist that harbored a spiritual emptiness. 
Money ruled everything, morals died, corruption burgeoned, bribes 
were bartered, and when all this became known on the campuses it 
turned students thoroughly off politics. They had lost the idealism of 
the 1980s and now concentrated only on their own fates.^ 
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Chinese Dissidence From 
Tiananmen to Today 

How the People s Grievances Have Grown 
By Sharon K. Horn 


MAY 10, 2012 


O n June 5, 1989, the day after the bloody crackdown on pro¬ 
testers in Tiananmen Square, Fang Lizhi, a prominent astro¬ 
physicist, and his wife, Li Shuxian, sought refuge in the U.S. 
embassy in Beijing. Fang, an intellectual and a strong proponent of 
democracy and human rights, and his wife were at the top of the Chi¬ 
nese government’s wanted list. Fang was accused of being one of the 
“black hands” behind the student demonstrations. For more than a 
year, he and Li lived in the basement of the Lf.S. embassy while, out¬ 
side, the Chinese authorities tracked down, detained, and imprisoned 
others suspected of so-called “counterrevolutionary crimes.” In June 
1990, they were allowed to leave China for the United States, where 
they lived in exile for the next 22 years. 

The negotiation over Fang’s future was complicated by interna¬ 
tional response to the Tiananmen crackdown. In the United States, 
Congress was engaged in debates over annual renewal of China’s 
most-favored-nation (mfn) status. On June 5,1989, it also imposed an 
arms embargo on China, and seven governments, including the United 
States, levied economic sanctions on China. Ultimately, one of Deng 
Xiaoping’s conditions for releasing Fang was the lifting of those sanc- 
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tions. Much as they are today, human rights issues were clearly tied 
up with trade and domestic U.S. politics. 

On April 6 of this year, Fang died in Tucson, Arizona. A few weeks 
later, the blind activist and dissident Chen Guangcheng surfaced at 
the U.S. embassy in China, creating yet another diplomatic crisis for 
officials in both Beijing and Washington (coming less than two months 
after regional police chief Wang Lijun sought refuge in the U.S. con¬ 
sulate in Chengdu). On April 22, Chen had made a dramatic escape 
from 19 months of house arrest in his home village in Linyi, Shan¬ 
dong province. Helped by supporters, he traveled more than 250 
miles to Beijing to find refuge with the Americans. 

For the better part of two decades, Chen had been a vocal advocate 
for the disabled and other disadvantaged Chinese groups. In 2006, he 
helped expose coercive population control practices in Linyi, and was 
subsequently tried and convicted for “intentional damage of property 
and organizing people to block traffic.” He was sentenced to four years 
and three months of imprisonment. During Chen’s imprisonment, his 
family was subjected to threats, detention, surveillance, and verbal 
and physical abuse. 

After six days inside the embassy compound, during which he told 
supporters and U.S. officials that he did not want to apply for asylum 
or go into exile, Chen left it. Washington and Beijing had reached an 
agreement to allow Chen to remain in China and study law there. He 
was escorted to a hospital for medical exams and for treatment of his 
foot, which he had injured during his escape. 

Western media began to report contradictory and shifting stories 
about whether Chen had been pressured to leave the embassy. The 
Congressional-Executive Commission on China convened an emer¬ 
gency session, and even presidential hopeful Mitt Romney weighed 
in. “If these reports were true ... it’s a dark day for freedom,” he said. 
He accused the Obama administration of rushing into an agreement 
that did not give Chen and his family adequate protection. 

Considering the Fang and Chen cases side by side reveals how re¬ 
markably different the political landscape is for dissidents and activ¬ 
ists in China today. The 1989 demonstrations began with calls to end 
corruption. They later expanded to an appeal for democratic reforms, 
something that had not been heard since 1978, when the human rights 
activist Wei Jingsheng declared that democracy was the “fifth mod¬ 
ernization.” He was sentenced to 15 years in prison. 
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After Tiananmen, the only options for intellectuals like Fang and 
student leaders like Wang Dan were exile or prison. During most of 
the 1990s, China used imprisoned dissidents as bargaining chips: it 
parlayed permission to leave China for independent trade union leader 
Han Dongfang (1993) and political dissident Liu Qing (1992) to keep 
U.S. most-favored-nation status; it used the 1998 release of student 
leader Wang Dan to pressure the United States to withdraw its spon¬ 
sorship of a UN resolution condemning China’s human rights policies. 

Today, China is a major global power. It is a member of the World 
Trade Organization, and a significant creditor of world governments, 
including that of the United States. The United States also gave 
China permanent normal trade relations (pntr) status in 2000, elim¬ 
inating the annual MFN renewal debates. With the exception of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (signed in 1998, 
but not yet ratified), China has also ratified all the major interna¬ 
tional human rights treaties, including treaties that protect the rights 
of women, children, and ethnic minority groups. Instead of playing 
by the rules, however, China has remained hostile to any voice per¬ 
ceived as critical, fearful of the open free flow of information, and 
distrustful of its own people. 

Without a functioning rule of law and independent courts, Chinese 
lawyers and activists continue to face severe constraints and risks, in¬ 
cluding physical violence, harassment, forced disappearances, illegal 
detentions, and prosecutions for trumped-up criminal charges. On 
April 12, two hundred new Chinese lawyers had to swear a revised 
oath of loyalty that prioritizes loyalty to the party leadership. 

At the same time, the nature, scope, and impact of activism in 
China have changed, in large part due to the Internet. By March of 
2012, the number of netizens in China was over 500 million (up from 
16.9 million in 2000); the country boasts more than one billion mo¬ 
bile phone users, 190 million of whom have smartphones. Weibo (the 
Chinese version of Twitter) has more than 300 million users and is 
growing. Weibo users actively comment and report on corruption 
scandals, major transportation accidents, pollution, housing, and land 
disputes, and even illegality in the legislative processes. 

As popular discontent and citizen activism have spread online, 
they have also spread in scope to include demands not only for po¬ 
litical reforms but also for official accountability on environmental 
crises, rampant corruption, tainted consumer products, massive theft 
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of community land, dangerous workplaces, and increasing social and 
economic equalities. 

Beijing may have constructed a state-of-the-art Great Firewall, but 
there will always be cracks. Even as the Linyi thugs were threatening 
and beating people who attempted to visit and support Chen and his 
family, the authorities were unable to prevent a video of Chen and his 
wife detailing their abuses from getting on the Internet. Neither could 
Beijing completely shut down earlier online campaigns such as the 
“Dark Glasses Portrait” campaign, which compiled photos of citizens 
wearing dark glasses in solidarity with Chen. Yet in the party propa¬ 
ganda chief’s report to the National People’s Congress in 2010, it was 
clear that China’s comprehensive Internet management strategy in¬ 
sists on countering and controlling the very nature of the Internet: 
“As long as our country’s Internet is linked to the global Internet, 
there will be channels and means for all sorts of harmful foreign in¬ 
formation to appear.” 

As the handling of the negotiations and the public messaging of the 
Chen incident demonstrate, however, party authorities have also de¬ 
veloped nuanced and sophisticated strategies to censor the media. 
Earlier, when the story broke that Chen had escaped, the Chinese 
authorities censored Chen’s name, Linyi, embassy, and even the names 
of the nine members of the CPC Standing Committee. During Chen’s 
initial hospitalization, it was clear that access to Chen and the flow of 
information to the outside world were also being controlled. 

Yet, as Chen’s story continues to develop, the challenges for China’s 
activists and lawyers remain. In the early 2000s, lawyers were profes¬ 
sionalizing and developing an identity distinct from legal cadres of 
the state. Those concerned about social justice wanted to work within 
the system, to help build China’s legal framework. They tended to 
carefully distance themselves publicly from human rights and reform 
advocates. But over the past decade the Chinese authorities have 
demonstrated the limits of working within the system, and thus have 
contributed to radicalizing many of China’s lawyers and activists. 

Ironically, instead of building the vibrant informed citizenry criti¬ 
cal to tackling the massive environmental, social, and economic chal¬ 
lenges facing the country, China continues to heighten its political 
and social control, even as it loses its ability to shore up the millions 
of cracks in its Great Eirewall. The anticorruption protests in Wukan 
in late 2011 are a prime example of citizens demanding their rights 
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and winning, as demonstrated through the images of 13,000 villagers 
peacefully demonstrating circulated on YouTube, the subsequent re¬ 
moval of the local officials, and new village elections. Another exam¬ 
ple should be the investigation of the massive corruption and abuses 
in Chen Guangcheng’s village as requested of Premier Wen. 

The increasing number of mass protests, independent lawyers, and 
online citizen activists urgently demonstrates that the only way for¬ 
ward for China’s future is one shaped through respect for the rights of 
the citizens. The question now is: Are the authorities reading the 
writing on the wall, or are they too blinded by their own self-interest 
for party survival at all costs? ^ 
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Original Sin 

Tiananmen Square s Legacy of Repression 
By Andrew J Nathan 


JUNE 3, 2014 


O n May 3, 2014, about a dozen rights activists met in a private 
apartment in Beijing, where they held a seminar marking the 
25th anniversary of the protests and crackdown in Tianan¬ 
men Square. Since that night, most of the activists have disappeared. 
At least one of them, Pu Zhiqiang, a human rights lawyer, has been 
formally detained (the prelude to a criminal charge) for “picking 
quarrels and provoking trouble.” 

In a way, none of this is surprising. China is an authoritarian re¬ 
gime. Whoever challenges it takes a risk. But what is surprising is that 
this small group of activists had held the same kind of meeting for 
several years without getting into trouble. The fact that they weren’t 
as lucky this year is one sign among many that repression in China has 
not only not eased in recent years but is getting worse. 

But why? As the rights activists argued, it all goes back to June 4, 
1989. The regime’s attack on the pro-democracy movement in Tianan¬ 
men Square was an inflection point, one at which it could have chosen 
liberalization or repression. Zhao Ziyang, who was the leader of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP), favored dialogue with the students. 
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He argued that they were patriotic, that they shared the regime’s goal 
of opposing corruption, and that if the leadership told the students 
that it accepted their demands the students would peacefully leave the 
square. Li Peng, the prime minister, countered that if the CCP legiti¬ 
mized opposition voices by negotiating with them, the party’s politi¬ 
cal rule, based on a monopoly of power, would crumble. In the end, 
Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping sided with Li. 

Having picked the path of repression in 1989, the regime has had to 
steadily step it up. Here, too, the May 3 meeting is emblematic. The 
participants were calling for the regime to acknowledge that the stu¬ 
dent demonstrations were not dongluan, “a turmoil”—the official term 
for the demonstrations, which implies that they were a violent rebel¬ 
lion. They also requested that the government acknowledge that its 
killing of people in the square was a mistake, absolve those who had 
been convicted in connection with the protests, and identify those 
killed and offer compensation to their families. Such demands are not 
exactly radical, but they fly in the face of the government’s preferred 
method for dealing with 1989: forgetting it. Even today, the regime is 
unable to hold a dialogue with citizens on this or any other substan¬ 
tive topic for fear of losing control. 

To be sure, the regime is still widely accepted in society for several 
reasons, including economic growth, nationalism, and what is still a 
quite effective system of information control. But repression remains 
a key pillar of its rule, because people keep searching for facts, keep 
wanting to speak, keep wanting to communicate. And the more re¬ 
pression is used, the more is needed. 

Accordingly, China’s security apparatus has grown. It includes the 
Ministry of Public Security, with a recently added special branch for 
national security, the political police or guohao. Then there are the rela¬ 
tively new Internet police, the paramilitary People’s Armed Police, 
which has been strengthened since Tiananmen, the Ministry of State 
Security, and, backing these up if necessary, the People’s Liberation 
Army. According to official figures, the budgets for all these units have 
steadily grown, to the point where the official budget for the domestic 
security agencies is larger than the budget for the military, although the 
openly published figures for both are probably close to meaningless. 

The security apparatus is unconstrained by legal procedures and en¬ 
joys the use of a wide range of flexible measures. The political police 
may start by “inviting [dissidents] to drink tea,” to warn them politely 
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that their behavior has begun to exceed the regime’s ill-defined red lines. 
If the message is not heeded, the police can follow up with 24-hour sur¬ 
veillance. And if that doesn’t work, security officials can disappear people 
for weeks or months. A dissenter who is still stubborn can be subjected 
to a trumped-up criminal charge, trial, and a jail sentence, such as the 
11-year sentence meted out to Nobel Peace Prize winner Liu Xiaobo or 
the four-year sentence given to Xu Zhiyong, the leader of a activist group 
called the New Citizens Movement. Despite the rise of social media, 
the police can carry out these acts inconspicuously, because censorship 
keeps the news from all but the most attentive members of the public. 

These measures have prevented political activists from forming a 
strong movement or reaching out for broader social support. Mean¬ 
while, local governments use arrests and tactical concessions to deal 
effectively with the tens of thousands of small-scale protests that 
break out all over China every year over issues such as land seizure, 
pollution, labor conditions, and corruption. Another challenge to the 
security agencies is rising opposition among some of the ethnic groups 
that China labels “national minorities,” especially the Uighurs in Xin¬ 
jiang and the Tibetans in the Tibetan Autonomous Region and in the 
provinces adjoining Tibet. In the last five years there have been over 
130 Tibetan self-immolations; a wave of Uighur refugees has tried to 
flee to other countries (and then been sent back from Pakistan, Cam¬ 
bodia, and Malaysia in violation of international norms against re¬ 
foulement); and Uighurs have been involved in a growing number of 
violent incidents, which the regime has labeled terrorist incidents. 

With each new generation of leaders since Tiananmen, outside ob¬ 
servers and many Chinese have hoped for a period of liberalizing po¬ 
litical reform, meaning some kind of movement toward democracy—not 
American-style, but a Chinese version, having at least the minimal at¬ 
tributes of political freedom, rule of law, and governmental account¬ 
ability. Instead, each successive head of state—Jiang Zemin, Hu Jintao, 
and now Xi Jinping—has restricted freedom further. China will likely 
eventually democratize. But with every passing year, doing so gets more 
dangerous for the regime because the bottled-up social pressure has 
only increased. And so democratization is postponed again and again. 

SKELETONS IN THE CLOSET 

Political repression is not the only legacy of Tiananmen. The last 25 
years have also been a period of rapid economic growth. The crisis of 
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1989 grew out of the problems produced by ten years of economic 
reform—inflation, corruption, and ideological confusion—and out of 
the divisions in the leadership between so-called reformers and con¬ 
servatives over how to move forward with reform. The violent resolu¬ 
tion of the crisis produced a momentary victory for the conservatives, 
who believed that reform had gone too fast and far enough. But in 
1992, Deng restarted reform, effectively arguing that, just as in 1978, 
only economic growth could save China (meaning in part, the regime) 
because the Chinese people would no longer accept living in poverty 
as a form of socialist utopia. As a result of the reforms, between the 
early 1990s and last year, China’s economy grew at double-digit rates 
each year, producing the fastest and biggest upsurge in wealth in 
world history, lifting hundreds of millions out of poverty, and creating 
a huge middle class—and a new world power. 

Regime apologists give the government’s decision to crack down on 
the students in Tiananmen Square credit for this economic growth, 
arguing that it produced the political stability necessary to attract in¬ 
vestment and win export contracts. In fact, the credit for growth should 
go to China’s land, resources, industrious labor force, and entrepre¬ 
neurship—its economic potential—and to Deng’s decision to unlock 
that potential by integrating China into the globalizing world econ¬ 
omy. Had the country opted for political liberalization in 1989, it would 
likely have still enjoyed economic growth—and what economists call 
better “quality” growth, with less repressed wages, a more consump¬ 
tion-driven model, more equity, less pollution, and less corruption. 

What the Tiananmen crackdown did do was to create the condi¬ 
tions for the specific model of growth that a globalizing China pur¬ 
sued, a form of authoritarian crony capitalism. The state controls the 
main factors of production: land, labor, credit, transportation, energy. 
It fosters “national champion” companies that are nominally private 
but are controlled by the CCP. It allows the political elite to get rich 
through influence and access. As GDP goes up, so does economic in¬ 
equality, pollution, land seizures, and labor repression. 

The point of leverage in this model of growth—the hinge between 
politics and economics, between government above and society below, 
and (to use human rights terminology) between rising economic, so¬ 
cial, and cultural rights and declining civil and political rights—is the 
local CCP secretary, especially at the municipal level. There are about 
600 municipalities in China, and it is at this level of government that 
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most of the policy action happens. These party secretaries are given 
specific tasks—the three main ones are economic development, con¬ 
trol of population growth, and “social stability maintenance”—and 
their careers depend on completing them. To do so, they are given full 
power over the local economy, media, courts, police, the women’s fed¬ 
eration, and all other local party and state agencies. In this way, strong- 
arm tactics have come to foster economic growth, and economic 
growth legitimates strong-arm tactics. Economic, social, and cultural 
rights have increased as civil and political rights wane. 

And this, too, is testimony to the abiding importance of Tianan¬ 
men. A population with robust civil and political rights would be a 
population that the CCP could no longer manage with its current style 
of rule. The idea—hard for outsiders to grasp—that the award of a 
Nobel Peace Prize to Liu Xiaobo is an existential threat to such a 
strong, successful, and resilient regime shows how fragile the system 
is at its core. The regime sulfiers from what we might call the fragility 
of repression. A regime that cannot allow people to discuss Tianan¬ 
men is a regime that is afraid of its own history and what that history 
can do to it. It is trying to outrun history, but history cannot be out¬ 
run. It can only be confronted. 

When that finally happens, it will be a sign that long postponed 
political changes are imminent—civil freedom, press freedom, aca¬ 
demic freedom—changes that will help a more democratic China to 
control corruption, pollution, and inequality, that will bring China 
more stability rather than less, and that will make China an easier 
neighbor for other countries to live with. © 
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Chinas Cover-Up 


When Communists Rewrite History 
By Orville Schell 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 2018 


T he Chinese Communist leader Mao Zedong’s “permanent 
revolution” destroyed tens of millions of lives. From the 
communist victory in 1949 in the Chinese Civil War, through 
the upheaval, famine, and bloodletting of the Great Leap Forward and 
the Cultural Revolution, until Mao’s death in 1976, the Chinese 
Communist Party (ccp) set segments of Chinese society against one 
another in successive spasms of violent class warfare. As wave after 
wave of savagery swept China, millions were killed and millions more 
sent off to “reform through labor” and ruination. 

Mao had expected this level of brutality. As he once declared: “A 
revolution is neither a dinner party, nor writing an essay, painting a 
picture, or doing embroidery. It cannot be so refined, so leisurely, 
gentle, temperate, kind, courteous, restrained and magnanimous. A 
revolution is an insurrection, an act of violence by which one class 
overthrows another.” 

Today, even experts on Chinese history find it difficult to keep track 
of all the lethal “mass movements” that shaped Mao’s revolution and 
which the party invariably extolled with various slogans. Mao launched 
campaigns to “exterminate landlords” after the Communists came to 
power in 1949; to “suppress counterrevolutionaries” in the early 1950s; 
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to purge “rightists” in the late 1950s; to overthrow “capitalist readers” 
during the Cultural Revolution in the late 1960s; and to “rectify” young 
people’s thinking by shipping them off to Chinas poorest rural areas 
during the Down to the Countryside Movement in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. The ideological rhetoric obscured the extremism of 
these official actions, through which the party permitted the persecution 
and even the liquidation of myriad varieties of “counterrevolutionary 
elements.” One of Mao’s most notable sayings was “the party com¬ 
mands the gun, and the gun must never be allowed to command the 
party.” Long after his death, his successors carried on in that tradi¬ 
tion, most visibly during the Tiananmen Square massacre and the en¬ 
suing crackdown that the ccp carried out in response to peaceful 
protests in 1989, which led to untold numbers of dead and wounded. 

Today, China is enjoying a period of relative stability. The party pro¬ 
motes a vision of a “harmonious society” instead of class struggle and 
extols comfortable prosperity over cathartic violence. Someone unfamil¬ 
iar with the country might be forgiven for assuming that it had reckoned 
with its recent past and found a way to heal its wounds and move on. 

Far from it. In fact, a visitor wandering the streets of any Chinese 
city today will find no plaques consecrating the sites of mass arrests, no 
statues dedicated to the victims of persecution, no monuments erected 
to honor those who perished after being designated “class enemies.” 
Despite all the anguish and death the ccp has caused, it has never is¬ 
sued any official admission of guilt, much less allowed any memori- 
alization of its victims. And because any mea culpa would risk 
undermining the party’s legitimacy and its right to rule unilaterally, 
nothing of the sort is likely to occur so long as the ccp remains in power. 

(RE)WRITTEN BY THE VICTORS 

Despite its truly impressive success in shepherding China’s economic 
development and rise to global power, the party remains insecure and 
thin-skinned, perhaps because its leaders are still so painfully aware of 
the party’s historical liabilities. The Central Propaganda Depart¬ 
ment—which, along with myriad other state organs, is tasked with cen¬ 
soring the media and making sure that all educational materials tow the 
party’s line—has sealed off entire areas of China’s past. Serious conse¬ 
quences flow from the manipulation of something as fundamental to a 
country’s identity as its historical dna. Maintaining a “correct” version 
of history not only requires totalitarian controls but also denies 
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Chinese the possibility of exploring, debating, understanding, and com¬ 
ing to terms with the moral significance of what has been done to them 
and what they have been induced to do to themselves and one another. 

The task of “correcting” or erasing entire segments of a country’s 
past is costly and exhausting. An example of the lengths to which 
propaganda officials go has recently been brought to light by Glenn 
Tiffert, a China scholar at the University of Michigan. Through 
dogged sleuthing, he discovered that two digital archives—the China 
National Knowledge Infrastructure, which is connected to Tsinghua 
University, and the National Social Sciences Database, which is spon¬ 
sored by the Chinese government—were missing the same group of 
63 articles published between 1956 and 1958 by two Chinese-language 
academic law journals. These articles had long been available via both 
archives, only to inexplicably disappear. (Tiffert is not sure when the 
erasure occurred.) His study revealed that certain scholars, especially 
those who had been influenced by the West and had run afoul of the 
party’s ever-changing political lines, almost always had their articles 
deleted. At the same time, certain topics, such as “the transcendence 
of law over politics and class, the presumption of innocence, and the 
heritability of law,” and certain terminology, such as the phrases “rule 
of law” and “rightist elements,” also seemed to serve as cause for re¬ 
moval. Tellingly, there was a striking uniformity in the writers and 
topics that were excised. 

Except for a few institutions abroad that maintain hard-copy col¬ 
lections of such journals, those articles are now unavailable to Chinese 
citizens and to the world. Such manipulation is made all the more 
pernicious owing to the fact that “even sound research practice may 
offer no defense,” as Tiffert points out. “Perversely, the more faithful 
scholars are to their censored sources, the better they may unwittingly 
promote the biases and agendas of the censors, and lend those the in¬ 
dependent authority of their professional reputations.” 

As the astrophysicist and dissident Chinese intellectual Fang Lizhi 
wrote in 1990 of such state-sponsored assaults on China’s historical 
memory: 

[The policy’s] aim is to force the whole of society to forget its history, 
and especially the true history of the Chinese Communist party itself 
... In an effort to coerce all of society into a continuing forgetfulness, 
the policy requires that any detail of history that is not in the interests 
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of the Chinese Communists cannot be expressed in any speech, book, 

document, or other medium. 

Fang wrote those words just after the Tiananmen Square massacre, 
when he was trapped in the U.S. embassy and the ccp was undertak¬ 
ing one of its most audacious efforts at historical erasure—namely, 
wiping away all traces of the crimes it had just committed from archives, 
books, and electronic media. So successful was this censorship that, in 
2004, the Chinese dissident and future Nobel laureate Liu Xiaobo la¬ 
mented that even though “the people of Mainland China have suffered 
some unimaginable catastrophes after the Communist accession to 
power, . . . the post-Tiananmen generation has no deep impression of 
them and lacks firsthand experience of police state oppression.” Ten 
years later, the Chinese artist Ai Weiwei put it more bluntly: “Because 
there is no discussion of these events, Chinese still have little under¬ 
standing of their consequences. Censorship has in effect neutered soci¬ 
ety, transforming it into a damaged, irrational, and purposeless creature.” 

In this way, China has become “the People’s Republic of Amnesia,” in 
the words of Louisa Lim, a former bbc and npr correspondent in Bei¬ 
jing, who used that phrase as the title of her 2014 book. As she wrote, “A 
single act of public remembrance might expose the frailty of the state’s 
carefully constructed edifice of accepted history, scaffolded in place over 
a generation and kept aloft by a brittle structure of strict censorship, 
blatant falsehood and willful forgetting.” 

THE STONES SPEAK 

But is it really better for societies or communities to collectively re¬ 
member traumatic periods of their histories? Might not such retro¬ 
spection reopen old wounds and revive old, murderous struggles? 
(That is what the writer David Rieff argues in his recent book In Praise 
of Forgetting.) The ccp would like the people it rules—and the rest of 
the world—to embrace such logic and accept that evasion of the brutal 
truth about the past is the best route to healing. 

An entirely different school of thought grew out of the German 
experience of facing up to the crimes of the Nazis. The man who de¬ 
vised the road map for the expiation of German guilt was the philoso¬ 
pher and psychoanalyst Karl Jaspers, who in 1945 gave a series of 
influential lectures at the University of Heidelberg that were later 
collected in a book titled The Question of German Guilt. Even though 
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what happened under Adolf Hitler precipitated something “like a 
transmutation of our being,” said Jaspers, Germans were still “collec¬ 
tively liable.” All of those “who knew, or could know”—including 
those “conveniently closing their eyes to events or permitting them¬ 
selves to be intoxicated, seduced, or bought with personal advantage, 
or obeying from fear”—shared responsibility. The “eagerness to obey” 
and the “unconditionality of blind nationalism,” he declared, consti¬ 
tuted “moral guilt.” Human beings are, said Jaspers, responsible “for 
every delusion to which we succumb.” He put his faith in healing 
through “the cultivation of truth” and “making amends,” a process he 
believed had to be completely free from any state-sponsored propa¬ 
ganda or manipulation. 

“There can be no questions that might not be raised,” he declared, “noth¬ 
ing to be fondly taken for granted, no sentimental and no practical lie 
that would have to be guarded or that would be untouchable.” In Jas¬ 
pers’ view, only through historical awareness could Germans ever 
come to terms with their past and restore themselves to a semblance 
of moral and societal health. 

Jaspers’ approach owed a great deal to psychoanalytic theory and 
the work of Sigmund Freud. For Freud, understanding a patient’s 
past was like “excavating a buried city,” as he wrote in 1895. Indeed, 
he was fond of quoting the Latin expression saxa loquuntur: “The 
stones speak.” Such mental archaeology was important to Freud be¬ 
cause he believed that a repressed past inevitably infected the present 
and the future with neuroses unless given a conscious voice to help fill 
in what he called “the gaps in memory.” In this sense, history and 
memory were Freud’s allies and forgetting was his enemy. 

Mao, too, was fascinated by history, but he took a far more utilitar¬ 
ian view of it: for him, the historical record served chiefly to fortify 
his own reductive theories. Independent historians engaging in free¬ 
form explorations of the past represented a profound threat, and 
during Mao’s reign, many of them were dismissed from their official 
positions, charged as “counterrevolutionaries,” sent olff for “thought 
reform” at labor camps, and in all too many cases persecuted to death. 

DANGEROUS HISTORY 

Given his own neo-Maoist predilections, it is hardly surprising that 
Chinese President Xi Jinping also views independent scholars as 
dangerous progenitors of what Chinese state media have termed 
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“historical nihilism.” In 2015, the People’s Liberation Army Daily 
warned that China “must be [on] guard” against such malefactors 
because they are now “spreading from the academic realm into online 
culture,” where “capricious ideas are warping historical thoughts and 
leading discourse astray.” 

Tilfert spells out what it means when Chinese historians run afoul 
of party censors. They confront, he writes, “a sliding scale of penal¬ 
ties, including harassment by the authorities, closure of publications 
and online accounts, humiliating investigations into personal affairs, 
business activities and tax status, and ultimately unemployment, evic¬ 
tion, and criminal prosecution.” Last year, Chinese civil law was even 
amended to punish “those who infringe upon the name, likeness, rep¬ 
utation, or honor of a hero, martyr, and so forth, harming the societal 
public interest,” writes Tiffert, which explains why “previously out¬ 
spoken intellectuals and activists are going silent.” 

Tiffert also reports that “the Chinese government is leveraging 
technology to quietly export its domestic censorship regime abroad . . 

. , by manipulating how observers everywhere comprehend its past, 
present, and future.” Indeed, last summer, Beijing hectored Cambridge 
University Press into sanitizing the digital archive of The China Quar¬ 
terly, an important English-language academic journal, by removing 
over 300 articles the ccp found objectionable from its Chinese search 
function. (The publisher reversed its decision days after a number of 
news outlets reported on its initial capitulation.) Then, last November, 
Springer Nature, the publisher of such titles as Nature and Scientific 
American, eliminated from its Chinese websites a large number of ar¬ 
ticles that included politically sensitive references—more than 1,000 
articles in all, according to the Financial Times. 

China’s leaders seem to believe they can escape the party’s compro¬ 
mised history without penalty, at least in the short run—and they might 
be right. After all, China’s economic progress and emergence as a sig¬ 
nificant global power do not appear to have been impeded, so far. The 
CCP is wagering that it can undo, or at least dodge, the long-term dam¬ 
age it has inflicted on the Chinese people by simply erasing history. 

But hiding the crimes of the past sits uneasily alongside the ccp te¬ 
net that there is no such thing as “universal values,” which are invari¬ 
ably associated with democracy and human rights and which the party 
casts as something foisted on China by the West as a way to undermine 
China’s authoritarian one-party system. According to this view, hu- 
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man beings have no common bias against such things as persecution, 
forced confession, torture, and violent repression; no basic shared 
yearning for liberty or for freedom of expression, assembly, and religion; 
and no desire to live in a world where wrongs can ultimately be righted. 

If that were true, however, the party would have no reason to fear an 
honest accounting of the past. After all, if universal values do not exist, 
then Mao’s attacks on his critics and enemies do not represent grave 
transgressions. And yet the ccp goes to great lengths to hide the truth 
about those deeds—a contradiction that suggests something like a 
guilty conscience, or at least embarrassment at being exposed. If that is 
the case, then perhaps some future Chinese regime will have to find a 
way to acknowledge and even come to terms with the full dimensions of 
what the ccp has done to China—the bad along with the good. For the 
foreseeable future, however, that seems unlikely. 

In the wake of China’s Democracy Wall Movement of 1978-79, 
during which thousands of Beijingers gathered at an unprepossessing 
brick wall to hang political posters, deliver speeches, and hold politi¬ 
cal debates, Chinese writers began examining their country’s decades 
of political oppression. This writing came to be known as “investiga¬ 
tive reportage” and “scar literature.” But such inquiries ended after 
1989, and ever since Xi took office, in 2012, an ever-heavier shroud of 
censorship has cast China into an increasingly deep state of historical 
darkness. A recent study by the China Media Project, at the Univer¬ 
sity of Hong Kong, searched 140 mainland Chinese publications for 
articles about the Cultural Revolution, a ten-year period during which 
countless millions of middle-class Chinese, intellectuals, and West¬ 
ern-trained professionals were persecuted and killed for having “bad 
class backgrounds.” The researchers found only three articles that 
dared delve into that decade in any detail. For publications to cover 
the subject more thoroughly “would mean running a foolish risk,” 
wrote the authors of the project’s report. 

And even if such work were someday again welcomed in China, its 
impact might be less than dramatic, because so much has been sup¬ 
pressed and repressed. In the words of the dissident Liu: “Eyes kept 
too long in the darkness do not easily adapt to dazzling sunlight when 
it suddenly pours through a window.”® 
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Austerity With Chinese 
Characteristics 


Why Chinas Belt-Tightening Has More to 
Do With Confucius Than Keynes 



AUGUST 7, 2013 


T his year, to the consternation of the world’s luxury-goods pro¬ 
ducers, “austerity” became one of Beijing’s most prominent 
political buzzwords. Since becoming head of the Chinese 
Communist Party last November, Xi Jinping has announced a steady 
stream of belt-tightening measures: government officials have been 
barred from hosting lavish banquets and wearing designer watches, 
and the construction of government buildings has been banned for 
five years. It’s only natural that Western commentators have been 
quick to interpret China’s austerity drive in terms of their own long- 
running debate about macroeconomics: from Athens to Dublin to 
Washington, D.C., politicians and economists are arguing the eco¬ 
nomic merits and drawbacks of budget-cutting and deficit spending. 

But it would be a big mistake to interpret Xi’s ban on shark-fin soup 
as an extension of what Paul Krugman describes as the West’s “turn to 
austerity” since 2010. Whereas Western austerity has been an eco¬ 
nomic policy tool, in China its essence is primarily political. China 
has a long history of turning to frugality not to stimulate business 
confidence but, rather, to combat the disease of corruption. It’s safe to 
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say that Xi has been thinking less of Milton Friedman or John May¬ 
nard Keynes than of China’s own political reform tradition, stretching 
from Confucius to the Communists. 

In the formative period of Chinese politics, some 2,500 years ago, 
Confucius crafted a philosophy of government and social ethics that 
left a profound imprint on East Asian civilization. He admonished 
rulers to keep both taxation and spending to a minimum. The enlight¬ 
ened ruler, Confucius and his followers said, should embody a certain 
kind of moral austerity in his personal behavior and fiscal austerity in 
matters of state. The people—most of them farmers—would then fol¬ 
low the emperor “like grass bends in the wind.” In other words, dem¬ 
onstrating one’s political virtue through austerity, frugality, and 
simplicity would ensure popular legitimacy and dynastic stability. 

The Confucian approach to ensuring virtuous government through 
frugality has been a consistent thread in Chinese politics well into the 
modern era. One early-eighteenth-century emperor, for example, de¬ 
clared a permanent freeze on tax rates as a show of Confucian thrifti¬ 
ness. (Although this policy eventually backfired: the tax ceiling 
hampered the government’s ability to generate revenues for the re¬ 
mainder of its 200 years in power.) Campaigns against corruption— 
including arrests of senior ministers—were a regular feature of late 
imperial times. Even the major political upheavals of the twentieth 
century turned on questions of corruption and frugality. The Nation¬ 
alist Party of Chiang Kai-shek, who took over as head of state of the 
Republic of China after Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925, quickly earned a 
reputation for corruption. Chiang responded by promoting neo-Con- 
fucian values as part of what he called his New Life movement, which 
made “simplicity and frugality” one of its core virtues. But he ulti¬ 
mately fell to Mao Zedong, who promoted an even more radical no¬ 
tion of the austere state. Mao demanded that Communist Party cadres 
reject the slightest hint of bourgeois comfort, including by wearing a 
uniform of a nondescript Mao suit. Although Mao ended up living 
more like a Roman emperor than a Spartan soldier, he was effective at 
creating the perception that the Communists were incorruptible, in 
stark contrast to the Nationalist Party’s reputation for graft. As Con¬ 
fucius would have predicted, this helped the Communists win the 
“hearts and minds” of the people. 

The old Confucian paragon of the “clean official” still resonates pow¬ 
erfully in today’s half-capitalist, half-Communist, pseudo-Confucian 
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China. The current austerity program is best understood as Xi s attempt 
to put his own stamp on that traditional notion of good governance. In 
particular, there are clear traces of Mao in Xi’s program. Xi even re¬ 
cently praised Mao’s list of “six nos” that barred officials from squander¬ 
ing the people’s wealth, and he promised to renew Mao’s old fight against 
“formalism, bureaucratism, and hedonism and extravagance.” 

But Xi has also been drawing on the unique language of the pro¬ 
gressive reform tradition in Chinese political thought, which traces 
back to the nineteenth century. Its standard-bearer, Feng Guifen, 
called upon his countrymen to study Western countries’ “techniques 
of wealth and power,” including the democratic political system that 
ensured “closeness” between ruler and ruled. That influence is espe¬ 
cially clear when Xi explains the goal of austerity in terms of preserv¬ 
ing harmony between the Communist Party and the Chinese people. 
“If we don’t redress unhealthy tendencies and allow them to develop,” 
Xi cautioned earlier this year, “it will be like putting up a wall be¬ 
tween our party and the people, and we will lose our roots, our life¬ 
blood and our strength.” This is a standard trope among Chinese 
reformers going back to Sun Yat-sen and Feng Guifen, who argued 
that elections and representative assemblies would reduce the dis¬ 
tance between the people and the government, and thus tighten the 
bonds of the nation. Xi too wants to keep the people close to the 
Party, but to do so through austerity, not democracy. 

It is clear, then, that Xi sees a lot more at stake than mere GDP 
growth; austerity implicates the very future of the polity. The Com¬ 
munist Party wants to win the “people’s trust” with top-down anti¬ 
corruption campaigns based on austerity exhortations, as well as 
punishments for high-profile officials who get caught with their hand 
in the cookie jar. The most prominent conviction so far in the Xi Jin¬ 
ping era was of former Minister of Railways Liu Zhijun, and the 
much-awaited trial of disgraced leader Bo Xilai is expected soon. Xi is 
hoping that traditional forms of frugality and discipline of this sort 
can obviate the need for bottom-up political empowerment. To put it 
bluntly, whereas in the EU and United States the alternative to auster¬ 
ity is stimulus, in China austerity’s alternative is democracy. 

In this light, it is worth remembering that the last major challenge 
to Communist Party rule—when millions of Chinese occupied Ti¬ 
ananmen Square in the spring of 1989—centered on two popular de¬ 
mands: more democracy and less corruption. When those two goals 
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become intertwined, the pillars of CCP legitimacy start to rattle and 
shake. This helps to explain the real significance of Communist Party 
austerity, and why Xi has made fighting corruption from the top down 
a centerpiece of his agenda. 

In the short run, it may be easier for the party to try to discipline 
itself, and to regain public confidence by catching the “tigers and flies” 
who abuse power at the people’s expense. But in the long run, Xi 
might find that the burdens of this top-down, self-policing approach 
are too much to bear for Beijing’s most powerful. The only sustainable 
solution for deeply rooted corruption will likely be to strengthen 
democratic mechanisms and civil society organizations, and empower 
the media and the courts, so that top-down discipline is matched with 
bottom-up accountability. Whatever austerity’s merits as an economic 
policy, as a method of political reform, it will probably soon reach its 
limits. @ 
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The End of Reform 
in China 


Authoritarian Adaptation Hits a Wall 
By Youwei 


MAY/JUNE 2015 


S ince the start of its post-Mao reforms in the late 1970s, the 
communist regime in China has repeatedly defied predictions 
of its impending demise. The key to its success lies in what one 
might call “authoritarian adaptation”—the use of policy reforms to 
substitute for fundamental institutional change. Under Deng Xiaop¬ 
ing, this meant reforming agriculture and unleashing entrepreneur- 
ship. Under Jiang Zemin, it meant officially enshrining a market 
economy, reforming state-owned enterprises, and joining the World 
Trade Organization. Under Hu Jintao and Wen Jiabao, it meant re¬ 
forming social security. Many expect yet another round of sweeping 
reforms under Xi Jinping—but they may be disappointed. 

The need for further reforms still exists, due to widespread cor¬ 
ruption, rising inequality, slowing growth, and environmental prob¬ 
lems. But the era of authoritarian adaptation is reaching its end, 
because there is not much potential for further evolution within Chi¬ 
na’s current authoritarian framework. A self-strengthening equilib¬ 
rium of stagnation is being formed, which will be hard to break 
without some major economic, social, or international shock. 

IS CHINA EXCEPTIONAL? 

One reason for the loss of steam is that most easy reforms have already 
been launched. Revamping agriculture, encouraging entrepreneurship. 
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promoting trade, tweaking social security—all these have created new 
benefits and beneficiaries while imposing few costs on established in¬ 
terests. What is left are the harder changes, such as removing state 
monopolies in critical sectors of the economy, privatizing land, giving 
the National People’s Congress power over fiscal issues, and establish¬ 
ing an independent court system. Moving forward with these could be¬ 
gin to threaten the hold of the Chinese Communist Party on power, 
something that the regime is unwilling to tolerate. 

Another reason for the loss of steam is the formation of an in¬ 
creasingly strong antireform bloc. Few want to reverse the reforms 
that have already taken place, since these have grown the pie dra¬ 
matically. But many in the bureaucracy and the elite more generally 
would be happy with the perpetuation of the status quo, because par¬ 
tial reform is the best friend of crony capitalism. 

What about society at large? Modernization theory predicts that 
economic development empowers society, which eventually leads to 
political transformation. With a per capita gdp of roughly $7,000, is 
China succumbing to this logic? Many argue that the country will 
not, because it is exceptional. Political legitimacy in China rests 
more on the goods government provides than the rights it protects, 
they claim. Entrepreneurs are co-opted, students are distracted by 
nationalism, peasants and workers are interested only in material 
justice. More likely, however, what is exceptional in China is not 
society or culture but the state. 

In China, as elsewhere, economic development has led to con¬ 
tention: peasants are demanding lower taxes, workers want more 
labor protections, students are forming activist groups, entrepre¬ 
neurs are starting charities, media organizations have begun muck¬ 
raking, and lawyers are defending human rights. Collective action 
has soared, and the country now has more than a million grass-roots 
nongovernmental organizations. And the Internet poses a big chal¬ 
lenge for the regime, by linking ordinary people to one another— 
and to intellectuals. 

However, it takes organizational skills and ideological articulation 
for practical pursuits to mature into political demands. These require 
at least some political space to develop, and such space is almost 
nonexistent in China. If the Chinese Communist Party has learned 
anything from the 1989 democracy movement and the Soviet experi¬ 
ence, it is the lesson that “a single spark can start a prairie fire,” as the 
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Chinese saying goes. Equipped with tremendous resources, the re¬ 
gime gradually developed an omnipresent, sophisticated, and ex¬ 
tremely efficient apparatus of “stability maintenance,” which has 
successfully prevented the second half of modernization theory’s logic 
from being realized. This system for ensuring domestic security is 
designed to nip any sign of opposition, real or imagined, in the bud. 
Prevention is even more important than repression—in fact, violent 
suppression of protests is seen as a sign of failure. China’s strong state 
is reflected not so much in its sharp teeth as in its nimble fingers. 

Speech is censored, in the press and on the Internet, to prevent the 
publication of anything deemed “troublesome.” Actions are watched 
even more closely. Even seemingly nonpolitical actions can be consid¬ 
ered dangerous; in 2014, Xu Zhiyong, a legal activist who had led a 
campaign for equal educational opportunities for the children of rural 
migrants, was sentenced to four years in prison for “disturbing public 
order.” Public gatherings are restricted, and even private gatherings 
can be problematic. In May 2014, several scholars and lawyers were 
detained after attending a memorial meeting for the 1989 movement in 
a private home. Even the signing of petitions can bring retribution. 

Just as important is the emerging mass line—that is, official public 
guidance—about China’s critical need to maintain stability. A grid of 
security management has been put in place across the entire country, 
including extensive security bureaucracies and an extra-bureaucratic 
network of patrol forces, traffic assistants, and population monitors. 
Hundreds of thousands of “security volunteers,” or “security infor¬ 
mants,” have been recruited among taxi drivers, sanitation workers, 
parking-lot attendants, and street peddlers to report on “suspicious 
people or activity.” One Beijing neighborhood reportedly boasts 
2,400 “building unit leaders” who can note any irregularity in min¬ 
utes, with the going rate for pieces of information set at two yuan 
(about 30 cents). This system tracks criminal and terrorist threats 
along with political troublemakers, but dissenters are certainly 
among its prime targets. 

In today’s China, Big Brother is everywhere. The domestic secu¬ 
rity net is as strong yet as delicate as a spider web, as omnipresent yet 
as shapeless as water. People smart enough to avoid politics entirely 
will not even feel it. Should they cross the line, however, the au¬ 
thorities of this shadow world would snap into action quickly. Offi¬ 
cial overreaction is a virtue, not a vice: “chopping a chicken using the 
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blade for a cow,” as the saying goes, is fully approved, the better to 
prevent trouble from getting out of hand. 

This system is good at maintaining order. But it has reduced the 
chances of any mature civil society developing in contemporary 
China, let alone a political one. And so even as grievances prolifer¬ 
ate, the balance of power between the state and society leans over¬ 
whelmingly toward the former. Social movements, like plants, need 
space in which to grow. And when such space does not exist, both 
movements and plants wither. 

THE BURIED GIANT 

Lacking support from above or below, reform in China has now stag¬ 
nated, and may even be moving backward. The current leadership 
still embraces the rhetoric of reform, and it has indeed launched 
some reform initiatives. Yet they tend to be, as the Chinese say, “loud 
thunder, small raindrops.” 

The most significant is Xi’s anticorruption campaign. Having 
brought about the downfall of 74 provincial-level officials over the past 
two-plus years, in addition to hundreds of thousands of lower officials, 
the campaign is certainly vigorous. In the three decades before Xi 
took power, only three national officials lost their positions for cor¬ 
ruption; in less than three years under Xi, five have already done so. 
Yet the anticorruption campaign should not really be considered a re¬ 
form program. Instead of encouraging freer media, more independent 
courts, and watchdog groups to expose and check corruption, the cam¬ 
paign is driven and controlled from the top and characterized by se¬ 
crecy, ruthlessness, and political calculation. Yu Qiyi, an engineer at a 
state-owned enterprise who was accused of corruption, died of torture 
while being interrogated in 2013. Zhou Wenbin, a former president of 
Nanchang University, has also claimed to have been tortured, in early 
2015. This is reminiscent of the Maoist “rectification” campaigns (al¬ 
beit much less intense) or even disciplinary actions in imperial China. 
Such campaigns tend to produce more concentration of power rather 
than less, strengthening the legitimacy of particular charismatic lead¬ 
ers at the expense of bureaucracies. 

Small reforms are moving forward in some other areas as well, 
but none of them is transformational. The 18th Party Congress, 
held in late 2012, emphasized judiciary reform, but so far, nothing 
much more than administrative restructuring has happened. A 
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Central Committee edict in late 2014 promised to strengthen “in¬ 
stitutions of independent and fair trials and prosecution,” but it set 
the first principle of legal reform as “asserting the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party.” Party officials frequently nod to the 
importance of “deliberative democracy,” and early this year, the 
party released a plan to “strengthen socialist deliberative democ¬ 
racy,” but it is unclear how deliberation can be made meaningful 
without ways of punishing institutional unresponsiveness. 

There has also been repeated talk about reforming the laws and 
rules that apply to nongovernmental organizations. Progress in this 
area, however, is slow and dubious, as demonstrated by the forced dis¬ 
solution of the Liren Rural Library project, which was focused on 
extracurricular learning in rural China. The economic arena has seen 
some genuine reforms, such as the reduction of licensing barriers for 
businesses and the introduction of more competition in banking, but 
many see the efforts as mild, with state monopolies in several areas 
largely untouched. And in social policy, the loosening up of the na¬ 
tional one-child policy represents progress, but it may not be enough 
to make much of a difference. 

Underlying the inertia is ideological deadlock. The so-called social¬ 
ist market economy principle has guided China for over 30 years, 
allowing for both continuity and reform. It has always contained 
something of an internal contradiction, because the impersonal le¬ 
gal system required by the market economy could potentially com¬ 
pete with the personalized party leadership as the final arbiter of 
public affairs, and in recent years, the question has come to the fore 
with greater urgency: Which is more important, the needs 
of the market economy or those of the Communist Party? 

In practice, the needs of the party prevail. But the regime has not 
developed a coherent, contemporary ideological discourse to justify 
that outcome. Marxism is obviously inadequate. The regime increas¬ 
ingly resorts to Confucianism, with its convenient emphasis on be¬ 
nevolent governance within a hierarchical order. Yet the two coexist 
uneasily because the party still nominally embraces Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism, whose emphasis on equality goes against Confucianism, which 
stresses hierarchy. 

What Xi presents most often are the so-called socialist core values. 
Now posted everywhere in China, these include “prosperity, democ¬ 
racy, civility, harmony, freedom, equality, justice, the rule of law, pa- 
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triotism, dedication, integrity, friendship.” The list reads more like 
an ad hoc patchwork than a coherent vision. It reflects anxiety more 
than confidence, and with good reason: a praxis without ideological 
grounding is weak and unsustainable. 

FOUR FUTURES 

China faces four possible futures. In the first, which the party favors, 
the country would become a “Singapore on steroids,” as the China 
expert Elizabeth Economy has written. If the anticorruption campaign 
is thorough and sustainable, a new party might be born, one that could 
govern China with efficiency and benevolence. Policy reforms would 
continue, the country’s economic potential would be unleashed, and 
the resulting productivity and progress would boost the new party’s 
legitimacy and power. 

Such a future is unlikely, however, for many reasons. Eor one thing, 
Singapore is much less authoritarian than contemporary China; it 
has multiple parties and much more political freedom. Political com¬ 
petition is not completely fair, but opposition parties won 40 percent 
of the popular vote in elections in 2011. Eor China to emulate Singa¬ 
pore, it would have to open up political competition significantly, 
possibly stepping onto a slippery slope to full pluralistic democracy— 
an outcome the Communist Party does not want to risk. Singapore is 
tiny, moreover, and so the cost of supervising its administration is 
relatively small. China is huge, and the party would find it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to supervise the country’s vast, multilevel governmen¬ 
tal apparatus from the top down. 

The second and most likely future, at least in the short term, is a 
continuation of the status quo. Whatever problems it has, the regime’s 
current model of “socialism with Chinese characteristics” is not ex¬ 
hausted. Erom demographics to urbanization to globalization to the 
revolution in information technology, the structural factors that have 
facilitated China’s rise are still present and will continue to operate for 
some years to come, and the regime can continue to benefit from them. 

But not forever: a regime relying on performance legitimacy needs 
continued economic growth to maintain itself in power. With growth 
already slowing, fear of a hard landing is rising. A housing bubble, 
manufacturing overcapacity, financial instability, weak domestic de¬ 
mand, and widening inequality represent significant vulnerabilities. 
The bursting of the housing bubble, for example, could cause problems 
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throughout the economy and then in the political sector, too, as local 
governments lost a major fiscal source that they rely on to support 
public services and domestic security. 

This could trigger the third possible future: democratization through 
a crisis. Such an outcome would not be pretty. With the country’s 
economy damaged and political demands soaring, conflicts could in¬ 
tensify rather than subside, and several time bombs planted by the 
current regime (a demographic crisis, environmental devastation, 
ethnic tensions) could eventually explode, making matters worse. The 
result might be the reemergence of some form of authoritarianism as 
the country recoiled from democratic disorder. 

A fourth scenario—controlled and sequenced democratization— 
would be the best for China but is unfortunately unlikely. An en¬ 
lightened leadership in Beijing could take steps now to lay the 
groundwork for an eventual transition, with multiparty elections or¬ 
ganized as the final step of the process, well down the road. Enabling 
gradual judicial independence, empowering the National People’s 
Congress to deal with fiscal issues, encouraging the development of 
civil society, and introducing intraparty competition are measures 
that could pave the way for a smoother transition later on, and that 
in conjunction with reforms on policies relating to population con¬ 
trol, minorities, and the environment could help China dodge some 
future trauma. Such prepared and sequenced reform, however, would 
require a coalition of pro-reform politicians within the leadership, 
which is absent now and unlikely to appear soon. 

As for outsiders, what they can do is limited. External pressure tends 
to ignite defensive nationalism rather than indigenous liberalism. Eor a 
country with China’s size and history, democratization will have to 
emerge from within. But the fact that the world’s most powerful coun¬ 
tries tend to be liberal democracies creates a strong ideological pull— 
and so the best way for the West to help China’s eventual political 
evolution is to remain strong, liberal, democratic, and successful itself® 
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S ooner or later this economy will slow,” the New York Times col¬ 
umnist Thomas Friedman declared of China in 1998. He con¬ 
tinued: “That’s when China will need a government that is 
legitimate. . . . When China’s 900 million villagers get phones, and start 
calling each other, this will inevitably become a more open country.” At 
the time, just a few years after the fall of the Soviet Union, Friedman’s 
certainty was broadly shared. China’s economic ascent under authoritar¬ 
ian rule could not last; eventually, and inescapably, further economic 
development would bring about democratization. 

Twenty years after Friedman’s prophecy, China has morphed 
into the world’s second-largest economy. Growth has slowed, but only 
because it leveled off when China reached middle-income status (not, as 
Friedman worried, because of a lack of “real regulatory systems”). Com¬ 
munications technology rapidly spread—today, 600 million Chinese 
citizens own smartphones and 750 million use the Internet—but the 
much-anticipated tsunami of political liberalization has not arrived. 
If anything, under the current regime of President Xi Jinping, the 
Chinese government appears more authoritarian, not less. 


YUEN YUEN ANG is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of Michigan 
and the author of How China Escaped the Poverty Trap. 
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Most Western observers have long believed that democracy and capi¬ 
talism go hand in hand, that economic liberalization both requires and 
propels political liberalization. Chinas apparent defiance of this logic has 
led to two opposite conclusions. One camp insists that China represents 
a temporary aberration and that liberalization will come soon. But this 
is mostly speculation; these analysts have been incorrectly predict¬ 
ing the imminent collapse of the Chinese Communist Party (ccp) 
for decades. The other camp sees China’s success as proof that autocra¬ 
cies are just as good as democracies at promoting growth—if not 
better. As Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad put it in 
1992, “authoritarian stability” has enabled prosperity, whereas democ¬ 
racy has brought “chaos and increased misery.” But not all autocracies 
deliver economic success. In fact, some are utterly disastrous, in¬ 
cluding China under Mao. 

Both of these explanations overlook a crucial reality: since opening 
its markets in 1978, China has in fact pursued significant political re¬ 
forms—just not in the manner that Western observers expected. In¬ 
stead of instituting multiparty elections, establishing formal 
protections for individual rights, or allowing free expression, the 
CCP has made changes below the surface, reforming its vast bureau¬ 
cracy to realize many of the benefits of democratization—in particu¬ 
lar, accountability, competition, and partial limits on power—without 
giving up single-party control. Although these changes may appear 
dry and apolitical, in fact, they have created a unique hybrid: autocracy 
with democratic characteristics. In practice, tweaks to rules and incen¬ 
tives within Chinas public administration have quietly transformed an 
ossified communist bureaucracy into a highly adaptive capitalist 
machine. But bureaucratic reforms cannot substitute for political re¬ 
forms forever. As prosperity continues to increase and demands on 
the bureaucracy grow, the limits of this approach are beginning to 
loom large. 

CHINESE BUREAUCRACY 101 

In the United States, politics are exciting and bureaucracy is boring. In 
China, the opposite is true. As a senior official once explained to me, 
“The bureaucracy is political, and politics are bureaucratized.” In the Chi¬ 
nese communist regime, there is no separation between political power 
and public administration. Understanding Chinese politics, therefore, 
requires first and foremost an appreciation of China’s bureaucracy. 
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That bureaucracy is composed of two vertical hierarchies—the 
party and the state—replicated across the five levels of government: 
central, provincial, county, city, and township. These crisscrossing lines 
of authority produce what the China scholar Kenneth Lieberthal has 
termed a “matrix” structure. In formal organizational charts, the 
party and the state are separate entities, with Xi leading the party and 
Premier Li Keqiang heading up the administration and its ministries. 
In practice, however, the two are intertwined. The premier is also a 
member of the Politburo Standing Committee, the party’s top body, 
which currently has seven members. And at the local level, officials 
often simultaneously hold positions in both hierarchies. For exam¬ 
ple, a mayor, who heads the administration of a municipality, is usu¬ 
ally also the municipality’s deputy chief of party. Moreover, officials 
frequently move between the party and the state. For instance, may¬ 
ors may become party secretaries and vice versa. 

The Chinese public administration is massive. The state and party 
organs alone (excluding the military and state-owned enterprises) 
consist of over 50 million people, roughly the size of South Korea’s 
entire population. Among these, 20 percent are civil servants who 
perform management roles. The rest are street-level public employees 
who interact with citizens directly, such as inspectors, police officers, 
and health-care workers. 

The top one percent of the bureaucracy—roughly 500,000 people— 
make up China’s political elite. These individuals are directly ap¬ 
pointed by the party, and they rotate through offices across the country. 
Notably, ccp membership is not a prerequisite for public employ¬ 
ment, although elites tend to be ccp members. 

Within each level of government, the bureaucracy is similarly dis¬ 
aggregated into the leading one percent and the remaining 99 per¬ 
cent. In the first category is the leadership, which comprises the party 
secretary (first in command), the chief of state (second in command), 
and members of an elite party committee, who simultaneously head 
key party or state offices that perform strategic functions such as ap¬ 
pointing personnel and maintaining public security. In the second 
category are civil servants and frontline workers who are perma¬ 
nently stationed in one location. 

Managing a public administration the size of a midsize country is a 
gargantuan task. It is also a critical one, since the Chinese leadership 
relies on the bureaucracy to govern the country and run the economy. 
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Not only do bureaucrats implement policies and laws; they also formu¬ 
late them by tailoring central mandates for local implementation and 
by experimenting with local initiatives. 

REFORM AT THE TOP 

When Mao’s successor, Deng Xiaoping, unleashed reforms, he main¬ 
tained the ccp’s monopoly on power. Instead of introducing West¬ 
ern-style democracy, he focused on transforming the Chinese 
bureaucracy into a driver of economic growth. To achieve this, he in¬ 
jected democratic characteristics into the bureaucracy, namely, account¬ 
ability, competition, and partial limits on power. 

Perhaps the most significant of Deng’s reforms was a shift in the 
bureaucracy away from one-man rule toward collective leadership and 
the introduction of term limits and a mandatory retirement age for 
elite officials. These changes constrained the accumulation of per¬ 
sonal power and rejuvenated the party-state with younger officials. 
Lower down, the reformist leadership changed the incentives of lo¬ 
cal leaders by updating the cadre evaluation system, which assesses local 
leaders according to performance targets. Since Chinese officials 
are appointed rather than popularly elected, these report cards serve 
an accountability function similar to elections in democracies. Chang¬ 
ing the targets for evaluating cadres redefined the bureaucracy’s goals, 
making clear to millions of officials what they were expected to de¬ 
liver, as well as the accompanying rewards and penalties. 

Breaking from Mao’s fixation on class background and ideological 
fervor, Deng, ever the pragmatist, used this system to turn local lead¬ 
ers into more productive economic agents. From the 1980s onward, 
officials were assigned a narrow list of quantifiable deliverables, focused 
primarily on the economy and revenue generation. Tasks unrelated to 
the economy, such as environmental protection and poverty relief, 
were either relegated to a lower priority or not mentioned at all. 
Meanwhile, the goal of economic growth was always paired with an 
indispensable requisite: maintaining political stability. Failing this 
requirement (for instance, allowing a mass protest to break out) could 
cause leaders to flunk their entire test in a given year. 

In short, during the early decades of reform, the new performance 
criteria instructed local leaders to achieve rapid economic growth 
without causing political instability. Reformers reinforced this stark 
redefinition of bureaucratic success with incentives. High scores im- 
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proved the prospects of promotion, or at least the chances of being 
laterally transferred to a favorable office. Local leaders were also enti¬ 
tled to performance-based bonuses, with the highest performers some¬ 
times receiving many times more than the lower performers. The 
government also began publicly ranking localities. Officials from the 
winning ones earned prestige and honorary titles; officials from those 
at the bottom lost face in their community. In this culture of hypercom¬ 
petition, nobody wanted to be left behind. 

Newly incentivized, local leaders dove headlong into promoting 
industrialization and growth. Along the way, they devised strategies 
and solutions that even party bosses in Beijing had not conceived. A 
famous example from the 1980s and 1990s are township and village 
enterprises, companies that circumvented restrictions on private own¬ 
ership by operating as collectively owned enterprises. Another, more 
recent example is the creation of “land quota markets” in Chengdu 
and Chongqing, which allow developers to buy quotas of land from 
villages for urban use. 

Through these reforms, the ccp achieved some measure of ac¬ 
countability and competition within single-party rule. Although no 
ballots were cast, lower-level officials were held responsible for the 
economic development of their jurisdictions. To be sure, Deng’s re¬ 
forms emphasized brute capital accumulation rather than holistic 
development, which led to environmental degradation, inequality, 
and other social problems. Still, they undoubtedly kicked China’s 
growth machine into gear by making the bureaucracy results-ori- 
ented, fiercely competitive, and responsive to business needs, quali¬ 
ties that are normally associated with democracies. 

STREET-LEVEL REFORMS 

Bureaucratic reforms among local leaders were critical but not suffi¬ 
cient. Below them are the street-level bureaucrats who run the daily 
machinery of governance. And in the Chinese bureaucracy, these in¬ 
spectors, officers, and even teachers are not merely providers of pub¬ 
lic services but also potential agents of economic change. For example, 
they might use personal connections to recruit investors to their lo¬ 
cales or use their departments to provide commercial services as 
state-affiliated agencies. 

Career incentives do not apply to rank-and-file public employees, 
as there is little chance of being promoted to the elite level; most 
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civil servants do not dream of becoming mayors. Instead, the gov¬ 
ernment has relied on financial incentives, through an uncodified sys¬ 
tem of internal profit sharing that links the bureaucracy’s financial 
performance to individual remuneration. Although profit sharing is 
usually associated with capitalist corporations, it is not new to China’s 
bureaucracy or, indeed, to any premodern state administration. As the 
sociologist Max Weber noted, before the onset of modernization, 
instead of receiving sufficient, stable salaries from state budgets, most 
public agents financed themselves through the prerogatives of office— 
for example, skimming olfi a share of fees and taxes for themselves. 
Modern observers may frown on such practices, considering them 
corrupt, but they do have some benefits. 

Before Deng’s reforms, the Chinese bureaucracy was far from mod¬ 
ern or technocratic; it was a mishmash of traditional practices and 
personal relationships, inserted into a Leninist structure of top-down 
commands. So when Chinese markets opened up, bureaucratic agents 
naturally revived many traditional practices, but with a twentieth-cen¬ 
tury capitalist twist. Within the vast Chinese bureaucracy, formal 
salaries for officials and public employees were standardized at abys¬ 
mally low rates. For instance. President Hu Jintao’s official salary in 
2012 was the equivalent of only about $1,000 a month. An entry-level 
civil servant received far less, about $150 a month. But in practice, 
these low salaries were supplemented by an array of additional perks, 
such as allowances, bonuses, gifts, and free vacations and meals. 

And unlike in other developing countries, supplemental compensa¬ 
tion in China’s bureaucracy was pegged to financial performance: the 
central government granted local authorities partial autonomy to 
spend the funds they earned. The more tax revenue a local govern¬ 
ment generated and the more nontax revenue (such as fees and prof¬ 
its) that party and state offices earned, the more compensation they 
could provide to their staff" members. 

What emerged was essentially a variant of profit sharing: public 
employees took a cut of the revenue produced by their organizations. 
These changes fueled a results-oriented culture in the bureaucracy, 
although results in the Chinese context were measured purely in eco¬ 
nomic terms. These strong incentives propelled the bureaucracy to 
help transition the economy toward capitalism. 

A profit-oriented public bureaucracy has drawbacks, of course, and 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s, Chinese complained endlessly about 
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arbitrary payments and profiteering. In response, from the late 1990s 
on, reformers rolled out a suite of measures aimed at combating petty 
corruption and the theft of public funds. Central authorities abolished 
cash payments of fees and fines and allowed citizens to make pay¬ 
ments directly through banks. These technical reforms were not flashy, 
yet their impact was significant. Police officers, for example, are now 
far less likely to extort citizens and privately pocket fines. Over time, 
these reforms have made the Chinese people less vulnerable to petty 
abuses of power. In 2011, Transparency International found that only 
nine percent of Chinese citizens reported having paid a bribe in the 
past year, compared with 54 percent in India, 64 percent in Nigeria, and 
84 percent in Cambodia. To be sure, China has a serious corruption 
problem, but the most significant issue is collusion among political and 
business elites, not petty predation. 

Although none of these bureaucratic reforms fits the bill of traditional 
political reforms, their effects are political. They have changed the pri¬ 
orities of government, introduced competition, and altered how citizens 
encounter the state. Above all, they have incentivized economic perfor¬ 
mance, allowing the ccp to enjoy the benefits of continued growth 
while evading the pressures of political liberalization. 

THE LIMITS OF BUREAUCRATIC REFORM 

Substituting bureaucratic reform for political reform has bought the 
CCP time. For the first few decades of Chinas market transition, the 
party’s reliance on the bureaucracy to act as the agent of change paid 
off. But can this approach forestall pressure for individual rights and 
democratic freedoms forever? Today, there are increasing signs that the 
bureaucracy has come close to exhausting its entrepreneurial and adap¬ 
tive functions. Since Xi took office in 2012, the limits of bureaucratic 
reform have become increasingly clear. 

The Xi era marks a new stage in the country’s development. China 
is now a middle-income economy with an increasingly educated, con¬ 
nected, and demanding citizenry. And the political pressures that have 
come with prosperity are, in fact, beginning to undermine the reforms 
that propelled China’s rapid growth. 

The cadre evaluation system has come under particular stress. Over 
time, the targets assigned to local leaders have steadily crept upward. 
In the 1980s and 1990s, officials were evaluated like ceos, on their eco¬ 
nomic performance alone. But today, in addition to economic growth. 
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leaders must also maintain social harmony, protect the environment, 
supply public services, enforce party discipline, and even promote 
happiness. These changes have paralyzed local leaders. Whereas of¬ 
ficials used to be empowered to do whatever it took to achieve rapid 
growth, they are now constrained by multiple constituents and com¬ 
peting demands, not unlike democratically elected politicians. 

Xi’s sweeping anticorruption campaign, which has led to the arrest 
of an unprecedented number of officials, has only made this worse. In 
past decades, assertive leadership and corruption were often two sides 
of the same coin. Consider the disgraced party secretary Bo Xilai, who 
was as ruthless and corrupt as he was bold in transforming the western 
backwater of Chongqing into a thriving industrial hub. Corrupt deal¬ 
ings aside, all innovative policies and unpopular decisions entail politi¬ 
cal risk. If Xi intends to impose strict discipline—in his eyes, necessary 
to contain the political threats to ccp rule—then he cannot expect the 
bureaucracy to innovate or accomplish as much as it has in the past. 

Moreover, sustaining growth in a high-income economy requires 
more than merely constructing industrial parks and building roads. It 
demands fresh ideas, technology, services, and cutting-edge innova¬ 
tions. Government officials everywhere tend to have no idea how to 
drive such developments. To achieve this kind of growth, the govern¬ 
ment must release and channel the immense creative potential of civil 
society, which would necessitate greater freedom of expression, more 
public participation, and less state intervention. 

Yet just as political freedoms have become imperative for continued 
economic growth, the Xi administration is backpedaling. Most worry¬ 
ing is the party leadership’s decision to remove term limits among the 
top brass, a change that will allow Xi to stay in office for the rest of his 
life. So long as the ccp remains the only party in power, China will al¬ 
ways be susceptible to what the political scientist Francis Fukuyama has 
called “the bad emperor problem”—that is, extreme sensitivity to lead¬ 
ership idiosyncrasies. This means that under a leader like Deng, prag¬ 
matic and committed to reform, China will prosper and rise. But a more 
absolutist and narcissistic leader could create a nationwide catastrophe. 

Xi has been variously described as an aspiring reformer and an 
absolute dictator. But regardless of his predilections, Xi cannot force 
the genie of economic and social transformation back into the bottle. 
China today is no longer the impoverished, cloistered society of the 
1970s. Further liberalization is both inevitable and necessary for Chi- 
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na’s continued prosperity and its desire to partake in global leader¬ 
ship. But contrary to Friedman’s prediction, this need not take the 
form of multiparty elections. China still has tremendous untapped 
room for political liberalization on the margins. If the party loosens 
its grip on society and directs, rather than commands, bottom-up 
improvisation, this could be enough to drive innovation and growth 
for at least another generation. 

CHINA AND DEMOCRACY 

What broader lessons on democracy can be drawn from China? One 
is the need to move beyond the narrow conception of democratization 
as the introduction of multiparty elections. As China has shown, some 
of the benefits of democratization can be achieved under single-party 
rule. Allowing bureaucratic reforms to unfold can work better than 
trying to impose political change from the outside, since over time, 
the economic improvements that the bureaucratic reforms generate 
should create internal pressure for meaningful political reform. This is 
not to say that states must delay democracy in order to experience 
economic growth. Rather, China’s experience shows that democracy 
is best introduced by grafting reforms onto existing traditions and 
institutions—in China’s case, a Leninist bureaucracy. Put simply, it is 
better to promote political change by building on what is already 
there than by trying to import something wholly foreign. 

A second lesson is that the presumed dichotomy between the state 
and society is a false one. American observers, in particular, tend to 
assume that the state is a potential oppressor and so society must be 
empowered to combat it. This worldview arises from the United 
States’ distinct political philosophy, but it is not shared in many other 
parts of the world. 

In nondemocratic societies such as China, there has always been an 
intermediate layer of actors between the state and society. In ancient 
China, the educated, landholding elite filled this role. They had direct 
access to those in power but were still rooted in their communities. 
China’s civil service occupies a similar position today. The country’s 
bureaucratic reforms were successful because they freed up space for 
these intermediate actors to try new initiatives. 

Additionally, observers should drop the false dichotomy between 
the party and the state when reading China. The American notion of 
the separation of powers is premised on the assumption that office- 
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holders possess only one identity, belonging either to one branch of 
government or another. But this doesn’t hold in China or in most 
traditional societies, where fluid, overlapping identities are the norm. 
In these settings, whether officials are embedded in their networks or 
communities can sometimes matter more than formal checks and 
electoral competition in holding them accountable. For example, 
profit-sharing practices within Chinas bureaucracy gave its millions of 
public employees a personal stake in their country’s capitalist success. 

Challenging these unspoken assumptions sheds light on why China 
has repeatedly defied expectations. It should also prompt the United 
States to rethink its desire to export democracy around the world and 
its state-building efforts in traditional societies. Everyone every¬ 
where wants the benefits of democracy, but policymakers would be 
dearly mistaken to think that these can be achieved only by transplant¬ 
ing the U.S. political system wholesale. 

As for other authoritarian governments keen to emulate China, 
their leaders should not pick up the wrong lessons. China’s economic 
success is not proof that relying on top-down commands and sup¬ 
pressing bottom-up initiative work. In fact, it’s the exact opposite: the 
disastrous decades under Mao proved that this kind of leadership fails. 
In Deng’s era, the ccp managed a capitalist revolution only insofar as it 
introduced democratizing reforms to ensure bureaucratic account¬ 
ability, promote competition, and limit the power of individual lead¬ 
ers. The current Chinese leadership should heed this lesson, too.® 
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S tanding onstage in the auditorium of Beijing’s Great Hall of the 
People, against a backdrop of a stylized hammer and sickle, Xi 
Jinping sounded a triumphant note. It was October 2017, and 
the Chinese leader was addressing the 19th Party Congress, the latest 
of the gatherings of Chinese Communist Party elites held every five 
years. In his three-and-a-half-hour speech, Xi, who was appointed the 
ccp’s general secretary in 2012, declared his first term a “truly remark¬ 
able five years in the course of the development of the party and the 
country,” a time in which China had “stood up, grown rich, and be¬ 
come strong.” He acknowledged that the party and the country still 
confronted challenges, such as official corruption, inequality in living 
standards, and what he called “erroneous viewpoints.” But overall, he 
insisted, China was headed in the right direction—so much so, in fact, 
that he recommended that other countries draw on “Chinese wisdom” 
and follow “a Chinese approach to solving the problems facing man¬ 
kind.” Not since Mao Zedong had a Chinese leader so directly sug¬ 
gested that others should emulate his country’s model. 

Xi’s confidence is not without grounds. In the past five years, the 
Chinese leadership has made notable progress on a number of its pri¬ 
orities. Its much-heralded anticorruption campaign has accelerated, with 
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the number of officials disciplined for graft increasing from some 150,000 
in 2012 to more than 400,000 in 2016. Air quality in many of Chinas 
famously smoggy cities has improved measurably. In the South China 
Sea, Beijing has successfully advanced its sovereignty claims by milita¬ 
rizing existing islands and creating new ones outright, and it has steadily 
eroded the autonomy of Hong Kong through a series of political and legal 
maneuvers. Across Asia, it has enhanced its influence through the Belt 
and Road Initiative, a massive regional infrastructure plan. All the while, 
the Chinese economy has continued to expand, and in 2017, gdp grew by 
6.9 percent, the first time the growth rate had gone up in seven years. 

But Xi’s ambitions extend beyond these areas to something more 
fundamental. In the 1940s, Mao led the communist revolution that 
created the contemporary Chinese party-state. Beginning in the late 
1970s, his successor, Deng Xiaoping, oversaw a self-proclaimed “sec¬ 
ond revolution,” in which he ushered in economic reforms and the 
low-profile foreign policy that produced China’s economic miracle. 
Now, Xi has launched a third revolution. Not only has he slowed, 
and, in many cases, reversed, the process of “reform and opening up” 
set in motion by Deng, but he has also sought to advance the prin¬ 
ciples of this new China on the global stage. Moreover, in a striking 
move made in March, the government eliminated the constitutional 
provision limiting the president to two terms, allowing Xi to serve as 
president for life. For the first time, China is an illiberal state seeking 
leadership in a liberal world order. 

THE REVOLUTION BEGINS 

Xi began his revolution as soon as he took power. For more than three 
decades, the Chinese political system had been run by a process of col¬ 
lective leadership, whereby decision-making authority was shared 
among officials in the Politburo Standing Committee, Chinas top rul¬ 
ing body. But Xi quickly moved to centralize political authority in his 
own hands. Within the first few years of his tenure, he assumed leader¬ 
ship of all the most important committees overseeing policy, such as 
those concerning cyber issues, economic reform, and national security. 
He secured public pronouncements of loyalty from top officials, such as 
People’s Liberation Army generals and provincial party secretaries, as 
well as from the media. And he has used an anticorruption campaign to 
root out not just self-serving officials but also his political enemies. In 
July 2017, for example. Sun Zhengcai, a rising star within the ccp who 
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served as party secretary of the municipality of Chongqing, was charged 
with corruption and removed from office; months later, a senior official 
announced that Sun had plotted with others to overthrow Xi. 

At the 19th Party Congress, Xi further cemented his hold on ccp 
institutions and consolidated his personal power. His name and his 
ideology—“Xi Jinping Thought on Socialism With Chinese Character¬ 
istics for a New Era”—were enshrined in the party’s constitution, an 
honor previously granted only to Mao. More allies of his were added 
to the ccp’s 25-member Politburo and its seven-member Standing 
Committee, such that more than half of each group is now composed 
of Xi loyalists. Then came the change that left open the possibility 
that Xi could serve as president indefinitely. 

Xi has matched the dramatic growth of his personal power with an 
equally dramatic intensification of the ccp’s power in society and the 
economy. The China scholar David Shambaugh once noted, “If one 
of the hallmarks of the Maoist state was the penetration of society, 
then the Dengist state was noticeable for its withdrawal.” Now, under 
Xi, the pendulum has swung back toward a greater role for the party. 
No element of political and economic life has remained untouched. 

In the political sphere, the ccp has taken advantage of new tech¬ 
nology and put greater pressure on the private sector to restrict access 
to forbidden content online, sharply diminishing the vibrancy of Chi¬ 
na’s virtual public square. Even privately shared humor can trigger 
police action. In September 2017, authorities detained a man for five 
days after he sent a joke about a rumored love triangle involving a 
government official to a group over the messaging app WeChat. The 
government is also developing a massive biometric database that, 
thanks to state-of-the-art voice- and facial-recognition technologies, 
could be married to its vast telephone and video surveillance network 
and used to identify and retaliate against party critics. By 2020, Bei¬ 
jing plans to have rolled out a national system of “social credit,” inte¬ 
grating information from online payment and social media apps into 
a database that would allow it to punish or reward citizens based on 
their supposed trustworthiness. Those whose behavior falls short— 
defaulting on a loan, participating in a protest, even wasting too much 
time playing video games—will face a range of consequences. The 
government might slow their Internet connections or restrict their 
access to everything from restaurants to travel to jobs, while giving 
preferred access to those who abide by the ccp’s rules. 
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On the economic front, Xi has defied expectations that he would 
accelerate market-based reforms. He has strengthened the position of 
state-owned enterprises, assigning them a leading role in economic 
development campaigns, and he has empowered the party committees 
that sit inside every Chinese firm. In recent years, those committees had 
only ill-defined roles, but thanks to a new requirement under Xi, man¬ 
agement must seek their advice—and, in some cases, their approval—for 
all major decisions. The ccp has called for similar rules to apply in joint 
ventures with multinational corporations. Even private companies are 
no longer outside the party’s purview. In 2017, Beijing announced 
plans to expand an experiment in which the party takes small stakes in 
media and technology companies, including such giants as Alibaba 
and Tencent, and receives a degree of decision-making power. 

AMBITIONS ABROAD 

While Xi has limited political and economic openness at home, on 
the international stage, he has sought to position himself as global- 
izer in chief. At a meeting of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
in November 2017, for example, he proclaimed, “Opening up will 
bring progress, and those who close down will inevitably lag behind.” 
Such rhetoric is misleading. In fact, one of the most distinctive ele¬ 
ments of Xi’s rule has been his creation of a wall of regulations de¬ 
signed to control the flow of ideas, culture, and even capital between 
China and the rest of the world. 

Although restrictions on foreign influence are nothing new in China, 
they have proliferated under Xi. In January 2017, Beijing enacted a 
stringent new law requiring nongovernmental organizations in China 
to register with the Ministry of Public Security, obtain permission for 
every activity they engage in, and refrain from fundraising within 
China. By March 2018, only 330-odd groups had registered, about 
four percent of the total that had been operating in China before the 
law. Meanwhile, Beijing has begun the process of formally blocking 
foreign-owned virtual private networks that allow users to circumvent 
China’s so-called Great Eirewall. 

A similar pattern has emerged in the economic realm. In 2015, in 
order to prevent China’s currency from depreciating and its foreign 
reserves from plummeting, Beijing placed strict controls on Chinese 
citizens’ and corporations’ ability to move foreign currency out of the 
country. That same year, the government launched its “Made in China 
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2025” program, a self-sufficiency drive that sets out ten key industries, 
from materials to artificial intelligence, in which Chinese firms are 
expected to control as much as 80 percent of the domestic market by 
2025. To ensure that Chinese companies dominate, the government 
not only provides large subsidies but also puts in place a variety of 
barriers to foreign competition. In the electric car industry, for example, 
it has required Chinese automakers to use batteries made in Chinese 
factories that have been operating for more than a year, effectively 
eliminating the major Japanese and South Korean competitors. 

Meanwhile, Xi has moved China further away from its traditional 
commitment to a low-profile foreign policy, accelerating a shift begun 
by his predecessor, Hu Jintao. Under Xi, China now actively seeks to 
shape international norms and institutions and forcefully asserts its 
presence on the global stage. As Xi colorfully put it in a 2014 speech, 
China should be capable of “constructing international playgrounds”— 
and “creating the rules” of the games played on them. 

Xi’s most notable gambit on this front is his Belt and Road Initiative, 
a modern incarnation of the ancient Silk Road and maritime spice 
routes. Launched in 2013, the undertaking now encompasses as many 
as 900 projects, more than 80 percent of which are contracted to Chinese 
firms. But the effort goes far beyond mere infrastructure. In Pakistan, 
for example, the plan includes not only railroads, highways, and dams but 
also a proposal to develop a system of video and Internet surveillance 
similar to that in Beijing and a partnership with a Pakistani television 
channel to disseminate Chinese media content. The Belt and Road 
Initiative has also given China an opportunity to advance its military 
objectives. Chinese state-owned enterprises now run at least 76 ports 
and terminals out of 34 countries, and in Greece, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka, Chinese investment in ports has been followed by high-profile 
visits from Chinese naval vessels. Beijing has also announced that it 
will be establishing special arbitration courts for Belt and Road Initiative 
projects, thereby using the plan to promote an alternative legal system 
underpinned by Chinese rules. 

Indeed, China is increasingly seeking to export its political values 
across the globe. In Ethiopia and Sudan, for example, the ccp is train¬ 
ing officials on how to manage public opinion and the media, offering 
advice on what legislation to pass and which monitoring and surveil¬ 
lance technologies to use. Perhaps the most noteworthy effort is China’s 
campaign to promote its vision of a closed Internet. Under the banner 
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of “cyber-sovereignty” Beijing has promulgated the idea that countries 
should be allowed to, as one official document explained, “choose their 
own path of cyber development, model of cyber regulation and Internet 
public policies.” It has pushed for negotiations about Internet gover¬ 
nance that would privilege states and exclude representatives from civil 
society and the private sector, and it hosts an annual conference to con¬ 
vince foreign officials and businesspeople of its view of the Internet. 

China also dangles access to its massive domestic market to coerce 
corporations to play by its rules. In 2017, for example, Apple was 
convinced to open a data center in China in order to comply with 
new rules requiring foreign firms to store certain data inside the 
country (where it will presumably be easier to monitor). That same 
year, the company removed from its app store hundreds of programs 
that helped people get around the Great Firewall. 

Ironically, for all the talk of sovereignty, part of Xi’s more assertive 
foreign policy involves unquestionable violations of it. The govern¬ 
ment’s Confucius Institutes and Confucius Classrooms, which purvey 
Chinese language and culture abroad, have come under increasing 
scrutiny in the United States and elsewhere for spreading ccp propa¬ 
ganda, although they probably pose a lesser threat to U.S. interests 
than is commonly thought. More challenging is China’s effort to mo¬ 
bilize its overseas communities, particularly students, to protest visits 
by the Dalai Lama, inform on Chinese studying abroad who do not 
follow the CCP line, and vociferously represent the government’s posi¬ 
tion on sensitive issues such as Hong Kong and Taiwan. This effort 
contributes to a climate of intimidation and fear within the Chinese 
overseas student community (not to mention the broader university 
community), and it threatens to tar all Chinese students as representa¬ 
tives of the Chinese government. Of even greater concern, Chinese 
security officials have on several occasions abducted former Chinese 
nationals who are now citizens of other countries. After a Chinese 
Swedish bookseller was snatched from a train in China and detained 
earlier this year, the state-supported Global Times editorialized, “Euro¬ 
pean countries and the U.S. should educate their newly naturalized 
citizens that the new passport cannot be their amulet in China.” 

RETHINKING XI 

Many observers viewXi as an economic reformer who has been thwarted 
by powerful opposition, as the best hope for positive global leader- 
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ship, as overwhelmingly popular among the Chinese people, and as 
committed to stability abroad in order to focus on alfairs at home. In 
fact, such assessments miss four fundamental truths about him. 

First, Xi is playing a long game. His preference for control over 
competition often leads to policies that appear suboptimal in the 
short run. For example, his centralization of power and anticorrup¬ 
tion campaign have slowed decision-making at the top of the Chi¬ 
nese political system, which in turn has led to paralysis at local levels 
of governance and lower rates of economic growth. Yet such policies 
have a long-term payoff. Chinese leaders tolerate the inefficiencies 
that come with nonmarket policies—say, slow Internet connections 
or money-losing state-owned enterprises—not only because the pol¬ 
icies enhance their own political power but also because they afford 
them the luxury of making longer-term strategic investments. Thus, 
for example, the government encourages state-owned enterprises to 
invest in high-risk economies in support of the Belt and Road Initia¬ 
tive, in order to gain controlling stakes in strategic ports or set tech¬ 
nical standards, such as railway track gauges or types of satellite 
navigation systems, for the next wave of global economic develop¬ 
ment. Decisions that may appear immediately irrational in the con¬ 
text of a liberal political system and a market economy often have a 
longer-term strategic logic within China. 

Second, although he harbors ambitions on the global stage, Xi has 
only rarely demonstrated true global leadership, in the sense of show¬ 
ing a willingness to align his country’s interests with—or even subor¬ 
dinate them to—those of the broader international community. With 
a few exceptions, such as when it comes to UN peacekeeping contribu¬ 
tions, China steps up to provide global public goods only when doing 
so serves its own short-term interests or when it has been pressured 
to do so. Moreover, it is increasingly seeking to ignore established 
norms and set its own rules of the road. In 2016, when the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Arbitration rejected Chinese claims to wide swaths of 
the South China Sea, Beijing simply dismissed the ruling and carried 
on with its land-reclamation and militarization efforts there. 

Third, Xi’s centralization of power and growing control over in¬ 
formation make it hard to assess how much consensus there really is 
in China about the direction in which he and the rest of the Chinese 
leadership are taking the country. There may be more pushback 
against Xi than is commonly thought. In academic and official circles. 
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a wide-ranging debate over the merits of many of the regime’s poli¬ 
cies rages, even if it is less robust than during previous times. Many 
of China’s wealthiest and most talented citizens, concerned about the 
state’s heavier hand, have moved their money and families abroad. 
Chinese lawyers and others have condemned many of Xi’s initiatives, 
including the recent move to eliminate term limits. Even his signa¬ 
ture Belt and Road Initiative has generated criticism from scholars 
and business leaders, who argue that many of the proposed invest¬ 
ments have no economic rationale. 

Finally, Xi has eliminated the dividing line between domestic and 
foreign policy. There may have been a time when the political and 
economic implications of China’s authoritarian system were confined 
largely to its own society. But now that the country is exporting its 
political values—in some cases, to buttress other authoritarian-lean¬ 
ing leaders, and in others, to undermine international law and threaten 
other states’ sovereignty—China’s governance model is front and cen¬ 
ter in its foreign policy. 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

At the heart of Xi’s revolution is a values-based challenge to the inter¬ 
national norms promoted by the United States. The Trump adminis¬ 
tration must now advance an equivalent challenge to China—one 
that begins with a forceful assertion of enduring American princi¬ 
ples. This means not only maintaining a strong military presence in 
the Asia-Pacific but also demonstrating a continued commitment to 
free trade and democracy. At the same time, the United States must 
mount a vigorous defense at home. Because it can no longer count on 
China to continue the process of reform and opening up, it should 
stop sacrificing its own economic and political security. In the past, 
Washington tolerated a degree of intellectual property theft and 
unequal market access because it believed that China was making 
some progress toward market principles and the rule of law. With 
that logic off the table, there is no reason the United States shouldn’t 
adopt more restrictive policies toward China. 

Keeping up with Xi’s many new initiatives is not easy, and it is 
tempting to respond to each one as it arrives. In March, for example, 
reports that Djibouti—home of the U.S. military’s only permanent 
base in Africa—was planning to give China control over a port 
prompted senior U.S. officials to sound alarm bells and press Djibouti 
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to reverse course. Yet the United States offered no constructive alter¬ 
native, such as an economic development package. More important, 
nor did it put forth a broader U.S. strategy to address China’s ambi¬ 
tions in Africa and other places covered by its Belt and Road Initiative. 
(As events played out, Djibouti awarded management of the port to a 
Singaporean company.) Such a reactive and piecemeal approach will 
do little to respond to the longer-term challenge posed by Xi’s revolu¬ 
tion. At the other extreme, although it may be tempting to react to Xi’s 
changes by demanding that Washington come up with an entirely new 
China strategy, what is actually required is not an outright rejection of 
the past four decades of U.S. policy but a careful rethinking of that 
policy so as to incorporate what works and reevaluate what does not. 

An effective China policy must rest on a robust demonstration of 
the United States’ commitment to its own principles. Despite U.S. 
President Donald Trump’s protectionist impulses and praise for auto¬ 
crats, recent moves suggest that the White House has not entirely 
forsaken its commitment to liberal values in Asia. On his trip to the 
region in November 2017, the president articulated his support for a 
“free and open Indo-Pacific” and revived the quadrilateral partner¬ 
ship with Australia, India, and Japan, a dormant grouping of like- 
minded Pacific democracies that could start pushing back against 
Chinese aggression in the region. Indeed, the administration’s Na¬ 
tional Defense Strategy calls for placing a renewed emphasis on alli¬ 
ances to counter “revisionist powers.” 

As a useful first step toward making good on its word, the adminis¬ 
tration should elaborate on the substance of the renewed quadrilateral 
partnership and establish how it will work in conjunction with other 
U.S. partners in Asia and elsewhere. One potential area of collabora¬ 
tion centers on high-stakes security issues. That could mean under¬ 
taking joint freedom-of-navigation operations in the South China 
Sea, providing alternative sources of investment for countries with 
strategically important ports, or supporting Taiwan in the face of 
Beijing’s increasingly coercive strategy. 

Trump should also reopen discussions about the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership. Although he withdrew the United States from the deal 
days after his inauguration, more recently, he has expressed a will¬ 
ingness to consider a modified version of it. A revived agreement 
would not only promote market-based reforms in countries with 
largely state-dominated economies, such as Vietnam, but also pro- 
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vide a beachhead from which the United States could advance its 
own economic interests over the long term. 

To compete with the Belt and Road Initiative, the United States 
should draw on its strengths in urban planning and technology. In the 
field of “smart cities,” many of the world’s top corporations and most 
innovative start-ups are American. Washington should partner with 
developing countries on urban planning for smart cities and help fi¬ 
nance the deployment of U.S. firms’ technology, just as it did in 2014, 
when it worked with India on an ambitious program to upgrade that 
country’s urban infrastructure. Part of this endeavor should include 
support for companies from the United States—or from U.S. allies— 
to help build up developing countries’ fiber-optic cables, gps, and 
e-commerce systems. Doing that would undercut China’s attempt to 
control much of the world’s digital infrastructure, which would give 
the country a global platform for censorship and economic espionage. 

China’s push to shape other countries’ political systems underscores 
the need for the Trump administration to support U.S. institutions that 
promote political liberalization abroad, such as the National Endowment 
for Democracy, the International Republican Institute, the National 
Democratic Institute, and the Asia Foundation. These institutions 
can partner with Australia, Japan, and South Korea, along with Euro¬ 
pean allies, to help build the rule of law in quasi-authoritarian states 
and buttress nascent democracies. Legal, educational, and structural 
reform programs can provide a critical bulwark against Chinese efforts 
to project authoritarian values abroad. 

Of course, strength abroad begins with strength at home. China’s 
willingness to subordinate its short-term economic interests for longer- 
term strategic gains means that Washington must redouble its invest¬ 
ment in science and technology, support the universities and national 
labs that serve as a wellspring of American innovation, and fund the 
development and deployment of new technologies by U.S. firms. 
Without such support, U.S. companies will be no match for better- 
funded Chinese ones, backed by Beijing’s long-term vision. 

China is eager to restrict opportunities for outsiders to pursue their 
political and economic interests within its borders, even as it advances 
its own such interests outside China. Accordingly, it’s time for the 
Trump administration to take a fresh look at the notion of reciprocity— 
and do unto China as China does unto the United States. U.S. policy¬ 
makers have long considered reciprocity a lose-lose proposition that 
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harms relations with China without changing its behavior. Instead, 
they have acted under the assumption that if the United States remains 
true to its democratic values and demonstrates what responsible 
behavior looks like, China will eventually follow its lead. Xi has 
upended this understanding because he has stalled, and in some 
respects reversed, the political and economic reforms begun under Deng 
and has transformed the United States’ openness into a vulnerability. 

Reciprocity could take a number of forms. In some cases, the pun¬ 
ishment should be relatively light. For example, the Trump adminis¬ 
tration could bar China from establishing additional Confucius 
Institutes and Confucius Classrooms in the United States unless 
China permits more American Centers for Cultural Exchange, orga¬ 
nizations funded by the U.S. government on Chinese university 
campuses. Currently, there are fewer than 30 such centers in China 
and more than a hundred Confucius Institutes and over 500 Confu¬ 
cius Classrooms in the United States. U.S. universities, for their 
part, could refuse to host Confucius Institutes or forge other partner¬ 
ships with Chinese institutions if any member of their faculty is 
banned from travel to China—a punishment Beijing has often meted 
out to critical scholars. 

Washington should also consider constraining Chinese investment 
in the United States in areas that are out of bounds for U.S. busi¬ 
nesses in China, such as telecommunications, transportation, con¬ 
struction, and media. That might take the form of limiting Chinese 
stakes in U.S. companies to the same level that Beijing permits for¬ 
eign firms to have in Chinese companies. More provocatively, the 
United States could tacitly or explicitly support other Asian coun¬ 
tries’ efforts to militarize islands in the South China Sea in an effort 
to raise the costs for China of doing the same. Reciprocity need not 
be an end in itself. Ideally, in fact, a reciprocal action (or even just the 
threat of one) would bring China to the negotiating table, where a 
better outcome could be reached. 

While Xi poses new challenges for the United States, he also offers 
a distinct new opportunity: the chance for Washington to hold him 
publicly accountable for his claim that China is prepared to assume 
greater global leadership. In 2014, the Obama administration achieved 
some success in leveraging Xi’s ambitions when it pressured China to 
adopt limits on its carbon emissions and to increase substantially the 
amount of assistance it provided African countries struck by the 
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Ebola crisis. Similarly, the Trump administration successfully pushed 
China to adopt tougher sanctions to try to rein in North Korea’s 
nuclear program. More such moves should follow. The administration 
should call on China to play a bigger role in addressing the global 
refugee crisis, particularly the part of it taking place in the country’s 
own backyard. In bordering Myanmar, more than 650,000 refugees 
from the Rohingya ethnic minority have fled to Bangladesh, over¬ 
whelming that impoverished country. China has offered to serve as a 
mediator between the two countries. But it also blocked a UN Security 
Council resolution to appoint a special envoy to Myanmar and has 
downplayed concerns about the plight of the Rohingya, focusing more 
on protecting Belt and Road Initiative projects from the violence in 
Myanmar. The United States and others should say it loud and clear: 
with global leadership comes greater global responsibility. 

WILL XI SUCCEED? 

Does China’s third revolution have staying power? History is certainly 
not on Xi’s side. Despite a weakening of democratic institutions in some 
parts of the world, all the major economies—save China—are 
democracies. And it is possible to map out, as many scholars have, 
potential paths to a Chinese democratic transition. One route is 
through an economic crisis, which could produce a demand for change. 
China’s economy is showing signs of strain, with Chinese household, 
corporate, and government debt as a proportion of gdp all having sky¬ 
rocketed since the 2008 global financial crisis. Some Chinese economists 
argue that the country faces a sizable challenge from its rapidly aging 
population and massively underfunded pension system, coupled with 
its persistently low birthrate, even after the end of the one-child policy. 

It’s also conceivable that Xi could overreach. At home, discontent 
with his repressive policies has spread within large parts of China’s 
business and intellectual communities. The number of labor protests 
has more than doubled during his tenure. Moreover, although often 
forgotten in China’s current political environment, the country is not 
without its champions of democracy. Prominent scholars, activists, 
journalists, retired officials, and wealthy entrepreneurs have all spoken 
out in favor of democratic reform in the recent past. At the same time, 
Xi’s move to eliminate term limits stirred a great deal of controversy 
within top political circles. As Chinese officials have admitted to the 
press, there have even been coup and assassination attempts against Xi. 
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Abroad, Beijing’s aggressive efforts to expand its influence have 
been met with frequent backlashes. In just the past year, widespread 
protests against Chinese investments have erupted in Bangladesh, 
Kazakhstan, Kenya, and Sri Lanka. As China presses forward with its 
more ambitious foreign policy, more such instances will undoubtedly 
crop up, raising the prospect that Xi will been seen as failing abroad, 
thus undermining his authority at home. 

Nonetheless, there is little compelling evidence that Xi’s revolution 
is in danger of being reversed. Many of his accomplishments have 
earned him widespread popular support. He has survived past crises, 
such as a major stock market crash in 2015, and at the 19th Party 
Congress, his consolidation of institutional power and mandate for 
change were only strengthened. For the foreseeable future, then, the 
United States will have to deal with China as it is: an illiberal state 
seeking to reshape the international system in its own image. The 
good news is that Xi has made his revolutionary intentions clear. 
There is no excuse now for the United States not to respond in equally 
unambiguous terms.® 
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The Problem With Xi’s 
China Model 


Why Its Successes Are Becoming Liabilities 
By Elizabeth C. Economy 


MARCH 6, 2019 


A S China’s National People’s Congress and its advisory body, 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, 
gather this March in Beijing for their annual two-week ses¬ 
sions to discuss the country’s challenges and path forward. President 
Xi Jinping may well be tempted to take a victory lap. Within his first 
five years in office, he has pioneered his own style of Chinese politics, 
at last upending the model Deng Xiaoping established 30 years ago. 
As I wrote m Foreign Affairs last year (“China’s New Revolution,” May/ 
June 2018), Xi has moved away from Deng’s consensus-based deci¬ 
sion-making and consolidated institutional power in his own hands. 
He has driven the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) more deeply into 
Chinese political, social, and economic life, while constraining the 
influence of foreign ideas and economic competition. And he has 
abandoned Deng’s low-profile foreign policy in favor of one that is 
ambitious and expansive. 

And yet the mood in Beijing is far from victorious. As Xi begins his 
second five-year term as CCP general secretary and (soon) president, 
there are signs that the new model’s very successes are becoming lia- 
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bilities. Too much party control is contributing to a stagnant economy 
and societal discontent, while too much ambition has cooled the ini¬ 
tial ardor with which many in the international community greeted 
Xi’s vision of a new global order “with Chinese characteristics.” 

Xi has given few signals publicly that anything has gone awry: the 
first speeches of his second term even suggest that he is doubling 
down on his current approach. Doing so will only exacerbate the chal¬ 
lenges that are emerging. But fortunately, because most of the coun¬ 
try’s current problems are of Xi’s own making, he still has both the 
time and the power to correct his course. 

HE'S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HANDS 

Xi’s accomplishments to date are undeniable. His efforts to consoli¬ 
date institutional power paid off in March 2018, when he successfully 
maneuvered to eliminate the two-term limit on the presidency, ensur¬ 
ing that he could continue to hold three of the country’s most power¬ 
ful positions— CCP general secretary, chairman of the Central Military 
Commission, and president—through at least 2027, if not beyond. 
His anticorruption campaign also continued to gain steam: in 2018, 
621,000 officials were punished, a marked increase over the 527,000 
detained in 2017. And dozens of universities have raced to establish 
new institutes and departments devoted to the study of Xi Jinping 
thought, a 14-point manifesto that includes the inviolability of CCP 
leadership, the rule of law, enhanced national security, and socialism 
with Chinese characteristics, among other broad commitments. 

Under Xi’s leadership, the party now has eyes everywhere—liter¬ 
ally. As many as 200 million surveillance cameras have already been 
installed in an effort to reduce crime and control social unrest. The 
surveillance technology will also play an essential role in the 2020 
national rollout of the country’s social credit system, which will evalu¬ 
ate people’s political and economic trustworthiness and reward and 
punish them accordingly. The CCP has now established party commit¬ 
tees within nearly 70 percent of all private enterprises and joint ven¬ 
tures, in order to ensure that the businesses advance the interests of 
the state. Beijing has also succeeded in constraining outside influ¬ 
ences: thanks to a law passed two years ago, for example, the number 
of foreign nongovernmental organizations operating in China has 
fallen from more than 7,000 to just over 400. And “Made in China 
2025”—China’s plan to protect its domestic firms from foreign com- 
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petition in ten areas of critical cutting-edge technology—is well un¬ 
der way. The Sichuan provincial government, for example, has 
stipulated that for 15 types of medical devices, hospitals will be reim¬ 
bursed only for procedures that use Chinese-manufactured devices. 

Xi’s efforts to establish greater control at home have been matched 
by equally dramatic moves to assert control over areas China consid¬ 
ers its sovereign territory. Xi has militarized seven artificial features 
in the South China Sea, and in January 2019, a Chinese naval official 
suggested that China might “further fortify” the islets if it feels 
threatened. As Beijing negotiates a South China Sea code of conduct 
with the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, it seeks to exclude 
non-ASEAN or Chinese multinationals from oil exploration and to bar 
foreign powers from conducting military drills, unless agreed to by all 
signatories. Meanwhile, Xi has increased the mainland’s political and 
economic control over Hong Kong, banning a pro-independence po¬ 
litical party, calling on the Hong Kong media to resist pressure from 
“external forces” to criticize or challenge Beijing, and constructing a 
rail terminal on Hong Kong territory, which includes a customs check 
by China for travel to the mainland. Xi has also adopted a range of 
coercive economic and political policies toward Taiwan, including re¬ 
ducing the number of mainland tourists to the island, successfully 
persuading multinationals not to recognize Taiwan as a separate en¬ 
tity, and convincing five countries to switch their diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion from Taiwan to the mainland, to try to advance his sovereignty 
claims. The Belt and Road Initiative—Xi’s grand-scale connectivity 
plan—now extends beyond Asia, Europe, and Africa to include Latin 
America. A little more than a year ago, the People’s Liberation Army 
set up a logistics base in Djibouti, and in private conversations, Chi¬ 
nese military officials acknowledge that scores more could follow. 

Even as China expands its hard infrastructure—ports, railroads, 
highways, and pipelines—it has become an increasingly essential player 
in the technology sphere. Brands such as Alibaba, Lenovo, and Huawei 
have gone global, and more are on the horizon. A book by the Chinese 
tech guru Kai-Eu Lee proclaims that China will inevitably dominate in 
artificial intelligence—unsurprisingly, the book has become an inter¬ 
national bestseller. Although Lee’s prediction may yet fall short, China 
is laying the foundation for AI leadership: two-thirds of the world’s 
investment in AI is in China, and China already boasts a commanding 
presence in areas such as drone and facial recognition technologies. 
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All these successes have made China attractive to smaller countries 
not only as an economic partner but as an ideological standard-bearer. 
Xi has admonished that the so-called China model offers countries 
disenchanted with Western-style market democracy a different path 
to development. In countries such as Ethiopia, Tanzania, and Uganda, 
the message resonates, and officials are learning from their Chinese 
counterparts how to control the media and constrain political dissent. 

WITH GREAT POWER COMES GREAT PROBLEMS 

For all its successes so far, however, the Xi model, fully realized, may 
simply be too much of a good thing. Too much party control—per¬ 
haps too consolidated into Xi’s hands—has contributed to economic 
stagnation. The constant stream of often competing directives from 
Beijing has produced paralysis at the local level. In August 2018, Chi¬ 
na’s Finance Ministry reinforced an earlier directive calling on local 
governments to issue more bonds to support infrastructure projects to 
help boost the slowing economy; many local governments had been 
resisting the government’s call because the projects have low returns. 
That same month, however, Beijing announced that officials who 
failed to implement Beijing’s policies could lose their jobs or be ex¬ 
pelled from the party. 

Xi’s predilection for state control in the economy has also starved 
the more efficient private sector of capital. His desire for enhanced 
party control within firms led one state-owned enterprise head to 
quit; he commented privately that the party committees wanted to 
make decisions but wouldn’t take responsibility when they failed. Ev¬ 
idence of economic distress abounds. The government is deleting sta¬ 
tistics from the public record, a sure sign that things are not moving 
in the right direction. One economist has suggested that growth in 
2018 fell to 1.67 percent, and the Shanghai stock market turned in the 
worst performance of any stock market in the world. Birthrates, which 
correlate closely with economic growth and optimism, fell to their 
lowest rate since 1961. Beijing has pulled back on its air pollution re¬ 
duction targets—after some noteworthy initial success—out of con¬ 
cern that pollution control measures might further slow the economy. 

The economic downturn has also stoked social discontent. Multi¬ 
province strikes have galvanized crane operators as well as workers in 
food delivery and van delivery. A nationwide trucker strike erupted in 
the summer of 2018, as the online platform Manbang established a 
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competitive bidding system that exerted downward pressure on haul¬ 
age fees, highlighting the potentially disruptive effect of the gig econ¬ 
omy on the Chinese work force. Most troubling to Xi, however, was 
likely the news that university Marxist groups were converging on 
Shenzhen’s Jasic Technology plant to stand beside workers and retired 
party cadres in support of efforts to organize independent labor 
unions. The protest was quickly shut down, but the moral legitimacy 
of its demands remains to be addressed. At the same time, broad so¬ 
cial movements that cross age, gender, and class, such as those advo¬ 
cating women’s and LGBTQ_rights, have arisen alongside the traditional 
protests around the environment, wages, and pensions. 

Xi’s consolidation of power has not only cost China’s economy but 
raised suspicions around its enterprises abroad. The deepening pen¬ 
etration of the party into Chinese business has caused all Chinese 
companies to be viewed as extended arms of the CCP. Foreign firms 
and governments no longer have confidence that a Chinese com¬ 
pany—private or not—can resist a CCP directive. Because of this as¬ 
sessment, they are cautious about drawing technology made by the 
Chinese national champion Huawei into their critical infrastructure. 

Even the Belt and Road project risks bending under the weight of 
its ambitions. Some countries, including Bangladesh, Malaysia, Myan¬ 
mar, Pakistan, and Sierra Leone, among others, have reconsidered the 
deals they’ve made with China as their debts have mounted and/or 
environmental, labor, and governance concerns go unaddressed. Some 
experts within China now question the wisdom of the country’s for¬ 
eign investments as many of the large state-owned enterprises driving 
the Belt and Road projects dramatically increase their debt-to-asset 
ratios—well beyond those incurred by other countries’ firms. 

Amid all this turmoil, Xi’s efforts to project Chinese soft power 
have fallen flat. Beijing’s draconian treatment of its Uighur Muslim 
population in Xinjiang and its abduction of foreign citizens in China, 
such as the Swedish citizen Gui Minhai or the Canadians Michael 
Kovrig and Michael Spavor, undermine its efforts to shape a positive 
narrative of international engagement and leadership. In addition, 
Beijing’s mobilization of its overseas students globally for political 
and economic purposes, such as informing on other students who do 
not follow the Communist Party line, has led to a backlash in a num¬ 
ber of countries. Moreover, Xi’s regulations have created a difficult 
operating environment for foreign nongovernmental organizations 
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and businesses, the two constituencies most supportive of deeper en¬ 
gagement with China. 

THE TRUMP FACTOR 

The Trump administration’s reaction to Xi has only made things worse 
for Beijing. Most obviously, the U.S. government’s enforcement of tar¬ 
iffs on $250 billion in Chinese exports to the United States has weak¬ 
ened Chinese consumer confidence and caused some multinational 
corporations to shift or consider shifting manufacturing out of China 
to other countries. More profoundly, however, the administration and 
Congress have adopted a more bare-knuckled approach to Chinese 
global assertiveness. The White House has enhanced relations with 
Taiwan, increased the number of freedom of navigation operations in 
the South China Sea, constrained Chinese investment in areas of core 
U.S. technology, elevated international attention to Chinese human 
rights practices, and begun to compete directly with the Belt and Road 
Initiative through infrastructure investments in partnership with other 
countries, such as Australia, Japan, and New Zealand, as well as through 
the establishment of a new development finance institution, the U.S. 
International Development Finance Corporation. 

The United States is not alone in resisting Xi’s charms. In the spring 
2018 Pew Research Center polls, a 25-country median of 63 percent 
said they preferred a world in which the United States was the leading 
power, while 19 percent favored China (although Donald Trump him¬ 
self fared poorly in the polls in comparison with Xi Jinping). Market 
democracies collectively have adopted a number of measures similar 
to those of the United States, and despite Trump’s questioning of the 
importance of partners and allies, his team has proved remarkably 
adept at coordinating approaches to many of these countries. Even in 
China, some intellectuals and entrepreneurs quietly state to visiting 
foreigners that the Trump administration provides an important bul¬ 
wark against the worst excesses of the current Chinese model. 

XI 2.0 

For Xi to tackle the rapidly mounting problems his political model 
has created, he will need to undertake a significant course correction 
and modify many of his first-term initiatives. On the economic front, 
his priorities should include structural economic reform that gives 
preference to the private sector over state-owned enterprises and 
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provides a level playing field for multinationals that want to do busi¬ 
ness with China. He should also take a revised approach to the Belt 
and Road Initiative that adopts international standards around gov¬ 
ernance—including transparency, risk management, and environ¬ 
mental and labor practices. Politically, China’s image and soft power 
would be greatly enhanced by a reduction in the government’s use of 
Chinese citizens abroad as tools of its political and economic objec¬ 
tives, a step back from its coercive policies toward Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, and a sharp reduction in its repressive policies toward its 
own citizens in Xinjiang and Tibet. 

In his description of leadership, Xi is fond of using the analogy of 
a relay race: a baton is passed from one runner to the next, and each 
runner builds upon what has come before while delivering his own 
contribution. With the baton in Xi’s hand, the Chinese government 
has expanded its reach and influence at home and abroad. Yet the 
negative consequences of Xi’s approach—local government paralysis, 
a declining birthrate, and international opposition, among others— 
have begun to hold China back from the finish line. Xi needs to course 
correct—or perhaps pass the baton to the next runner. ^ 
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How Beijing Defied American Expectations 
By Kurt M. Campbell and Ely Ratner 


MARCH/APRIL 2018 


T he United States has always had an outsize sense of its ability 
to determine China’s course. Again and again, its ambitions 
have come up short. After World War II, George Marshall, 
the U.S. special envoy to China, hoped to broker a peace between the 
Nationalists and Communists in the Chinese Civil War. During the 
Korean War, the Truman administration thought it could dissuade 
Mao Zedong’s troops from crossing the Yalu River. The Johnson 
administration believed Beijing would ultimately circumscribe its in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam. In each instance, Chinese realities upset 
American expectations. 

With U.S. President Richard Nixon’s opening to China, Washington 
made its biggest and most optimistic bet yet. Both Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger, his national security adviser, assumed that rapprochement 
would drive a wedge between Beijing and Moscow and, in time, alter 
China’s conception of its own interests as it drew closer to the United 
States. In the fall of 1967, Nixon wrote in this magazine, “The world 
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cannot be safe until China changes. Thus our aim, to the extent that 
we can influence events, should be to induce change.” Ever since, the 
assumption that deepening commercial, diplomatic, and cultural ties 
would transform China’s internal development and external behavior 
has been a bedrock of U.S. strategy. Even those in U.S. policy circles 
who were skeptical of China’s intentions still shared the underlying 
belief that U.S. power and hegemony could readily mold China to the 
United States’ liking. 

Nearly half a century since Nixon’s first steps toward rapproche¬ 
ment, the record is increasingly clear that Washington once again put 
too much faith in its power to shape China’s trajectory. All sides of the 
policy debate erred: free traders and financiers who foresaw inevitable 
and increasing openness in China, integrationists who argued that 
Beijing’s ambitions would be tamed by greater interaction with the 
international community, and hawks who believed that China’s power 
would be abated by perpetual American primacy. 

Neither carrots nor sticks have swayed China as predicted. Diplo¬ 
matic and commercial engagement have not brought political and eco¬ 
nomic openness. Neither U.S. military power nor regional balancing 
has stopped Beijing from seeking to displace core components of the 
U.S.-led system. And the liberal international order has failed to lure 
or bind China as powerfully as expected. China has instead pursued its 
own course, belying a range of American expectations in the process. 

That reality warrants a clear-eyed rethinking of the United States’ 
approach to China. There are plenty of risks that come with such a 
reassessment; defenders of the current framework will warn against 
destabilizing the bilateral relationship or inviting a new Cold War. 
But building a stronger and more sustainable approach to, and rela¬ 
tionship with, Beijing requires honesty about how many fundamental 
assumptions have turned out wrong. Across the ideological spectrum, 
we in the U.S. foreign policy community have remained deeply in¬ 
vested in expectations about China—about its approach to economics, 
domestic politics, security, and global order—even as evidence against 
them has accumulated. The policies built on such expectations have 
failed to change China in the ways we intended or hoped. 

THE POWER OF THE MARKET 

Greater commercial interaction with China was supposed to bring 
gradual but steady liberalization of the Chinese economy. U.S. President 
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George H. W. Bush’s 1990 National Security Strategy described 
enhanced ties with the world as “crucial to China’s prospects for 
regaining the path of economic reform.” This argument predominated 
for decades. It drove U.S. decisions to grant China most-favored- 
nation trading status in the 1990s, to support its accession to the 
World Trade Organization in 2001, to establish a high-level economic 
dialogue in 2006, and to negotiate a bilateral investment treaty under 
U.S. President Barack Obama. 

Trade in goods between the United States and China exploded from 
less than $8 billion in 1986 to over $578 billion in 2016: more than 
a 30-fold increase, adjusting for inflation. Since the early years of 
this century, however, China’s economic liberalization has stalled. 
Contrary to Western expectations, Beijing has doubled down on its 
state capitalist model even as it has gotten richer. Rather than becoming 
a force for greater openness, consistent growth has served to legitimize 
the Chinese Communist Party and its state-led economic model. 

U.S. officials believed that debt, inefficiency, and the demands of 
a more advanced economy would necessitate further reforms. And 
Chinese officials recognized the problems with their approach; in 2007, 
Premier Wen Jiabao called the Chinese economy “unstable, unbalanced, 
uncoordinated, and unsustainable.” But rather than opening the country 
up to greater competition, the Chinese Communist Party, intent on main¬ 
taining control of the economy, is instead consolidating state-owned 
enterprises and pursuing industrial policies (notably its “Made in 
China 2025” plan) that aim to promote national technology champi¬ 
ons in critical sectors, including aerospace, biomedicine, and robotics. 
And despite repeated promises, Beijing has resisted pressure from 
Washington and elsewhere to level the playing field for foreign 
companies. It has restricted market access and forced non-Chinese 
firms to sign on to joint ventures and share technology, while funneling 
investment and subsidies to state-backed domestic players. 

Until recently, U.S. policymakers and executives mostly acquiesced 
to such discrimination; the potential commercial benefits were so 
large that they considered it unwise to upend the relationship with 
protectionism or sanctions. Instead, they fought tooth and nail for 
small, incremental concessions. But now, what were once seen as 
merely the short-term frustrations of doing business with China 
have come to seem more harmful and permanent. The American 
Chamber of Commerce reported last year that eight in ten U.S. 
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companies felt less welcome in China than in years prior, and more 
than 60 percent had little or no confidence that China would open its 
markets further over the next three years. Cooperative and voluntary 
mechanisms to pry open China’s economy have by and large failed, 
including the Trump administration’s newly launched Comprehensive 
Economic Dialogue. 

THE IMPERATIVE OF LIBERALIZATION 

Growth was supposed to bring not just further economic opening 
but also political liberalization. Development would spark a virtuous 
cycle, the thinking went, with a burgeoning Chinese middle class 
demanding new rights and pragmatic officials embracing legal reforms 
that would be necessary for further progress. This evolution seemed 
especially certain after the collapse of the Soviet Union and demo¬ 
cratic transitions in South Korea and Taiwan. “No nation on Earth 
has discovered a way to import the world’s goods and services while 
stopping foreign ideas at the border,” George H. W. Bush proclaimed. 
U.S. policy aimed to facilitate this process by sharing technol¬ 
ogy, furthering trade and investment, promoting people-to-people 
exchanges, and admitting hundreds of thousands of Chinese students 
to American universities. 

The crackdown on pro-democracy protesters in Tiananmen Square 
in 1989 dimmed hopes for the emergence of electoral democracy in 
China. Yet many experts and policymakers in the United States still 
expected the Chinese government to permit greater press freedoms 
and allow for a stronger civil society, while gradually embracing more 
political competition both within the Communist Party and at local 
levels. They believed that the information technology revolution of 
the 1990s would encourage such trends by further exposing Chinese 
citizens to the world and enhancing the economic incentives for open¬ 
ness. As U.S. President Bill Clinton put it, “Without the full freedom 
to think, question, to create, China will be at a distinct disadvantage, 
competing with fully open societies in the information age where 
the greatest source of national wealth is what resides in the human 
mind.” Leaders in Beijing would come to realize that only by granting 
individual freedoms could China thrive in a high-tech future. 

But the fear that greater openness would threaten both domestic 
stability and the regime’s survival drove China’s leaders to look for an 
alternative approach. They took both the shock of Tiananmen Square 
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and the dissolution of the Soviet Union as evidence of the dangers of 
democratization and political competition. So rather than embracing 
positive cycles of openness, Beijing responded to the forces of global¬ 
ization by putting up walls and tightening state control, constricting, 
rather than reinforcing, the free flow of people, ideas, and commerce. 
Additional stresses on the regime in this century—including an eco¬ 
nomic slowdown, endemic corruption in the government and the mili¬ 
tary, and ominous examples of popular uprisings elsewhere in the 
world—have spurred more authoritarianism, not less. 

Indeed, events of the last decade have dashed even modest hopes 
for political liberalization. In 2013, an internal Communist Party 
memo known as Document No. 9 explicitly warned against “Western 
constitutional democracy” and other “universal values” as stalking- 
horses meant to weaken, destabilize, and even break up China. This 
guidance demonstrated the widening gap between U.S. and Chinese 
expectations for the country’s political future. As Orville Schell, a 
leading American expert on China, put it: “China is sliding ineluctably 
backward into a political climate more reminiscent of Mao Zedong in 
the 1970s than Deng Xiaoping in the 1980s.” Today, an ongoing crack¬ 
down on journalists, religious leaders, academics, social activists, and 
human rights lawyers shows no sign of abating—more than 300 law¬ 
yers, legal assistants, and activists were detained in 2015 alone. 

Rather than devolving power to the Chinese people, as many in the 
West predicted, communications technologies have strengthened the 
hand of the state, helping China’s authorities control information 
flows and monitor citizens’ behavior. Censorship, detentions, and a 
new cybersecurity law that grants broad government control over the 
Internet in China have stymied political activity inside China’s “Great 
Firewall.” China’s twenty-first-century authoritarianism now includes 
plans to launch a “social credit system,” fusing big data and artificial 
intelligence to reward and punish Chinese citizens on the basis of 
their political, commercial, social, and online activity. Facial recogni¬ 
tion software, combined with the ubiquity of surveillance cameras 
across China, has even made it possible for the state to physically 
locate people within minutes. 

THE DETERRENT OF PRIMACY 

A combination of U.S. diplomacy and U.S. military power—carrots 
and sticks—was supposed to persuade Beijing that it was neither pos- 
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sible nor necessary to challenge the U.S.-led security order in Asia. 
Washington “strongly promot[ed] Chinas participation in regional 
security mechanisms to reassure its neighbors and assuage its own 
security concerns,” as the Clinton administration’s 1995 National Se¬ 
curity Strategy put it, buttressed by military-to-military relations and 
other confidence-building measures. These modes of engagement 
were coupled with a “hedge”—enhanced U.S. military power in the 
region, supported by capable allies and partners. The effect, the think¬ 
ing went, would be to allay military competition in Asia and further 
limit China’s desire to alter the regional order. Beijing would settle 
for military sufficiency, building armed forces for narrow regional 
contingencies while devoting most of its resources to domestic needs. 

The logic was not simply that China would be focused on its self- 
described “strategic window of opportunity” for development at home, 
with plenty of economic and social challenges occupying the attention 
of China’s senior leaders. American policymakers and academics also 
assumed that China had learned a valuable lesson from the Soviet 
Union about the crippling costs of getting into an arms race with the 
United States. Washington could thus not only deter Chinese aggres¬ 
sion but also—to use the Pentagon’s term of art—“dissuade” China 
from even trying to compete. Zalmay Khalilzad, an official in the Rea¬ 
gan and both Bush administrations, argued that a dominant United 
States could “convince the Chinese leadership that a challenge would 
be difficult to prepare and extremely risky to pursue.” Moreover, it was 
unclear whether China could challenge U.S. primacy even if it wanted 
to. Into the late 1990s, the People’s Liberation Army (pla) was consid¬ 
ered decades behind the United States’ military and those of its allies. 

Against this backdrop, U.S. officials took considerable care not to 
stumble into a confrontation with China. The political scientist Joseph 
Nye explained the thinking when he led the Pentagon’s Asia office dur¬ 
ing the Clinton administration: “If we treated China as an enemy, we 
were guaranteeing an enemy in the future. If we treated China as a 
friend, we could not guarantee friendship, but we could at least keep 
open the possibility of more benign outcomes.” Soon-to-be Secretary of 
State Colin Powell told Congress at his confirmation hearing in January 
2001, “China is not an enemy, and our challenge is to keep it that way.” 

Even as it began investing more of its newfound wealth in military 
power, the Chinese government sought to put Washington at ease, 
signaling continued adherence to the cautious, moderate foreign 
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policy path set out by Deng. In 2005, the senior Communist Party 
official Zheng Bijian wrote in this magazine that China would never 
seek regional hegemony and remained committed to “a peaceful rise.” 
In 2011, after a lively debate among China’s leaders about whether it 
was time to shift gears. State Councilor Dai Bingguo assured the world 
that “peaceful development is a strategic choice China has made.” 
Starting in 2002, the U.S. Defense Department had been producing 
a congressionally mandated annual report on China’s military, but 
the consensus among senior U.S. officials was that China remained a 
distant and manageable challenge. 

That view, however, underestimated just how simultaneously inse¬ 
cure and ambitious China’s leadership really was. For Beijing, the 
United States’ alliances and military presence in Asia posed unaccept¬ 
able threats to China’s interests in Taiwan, on the Korean Peninsula, 
and in the East China and South China Seas. In the words of the Pe¬ 
king University professor Wang Jisi, “It is strongly believed in China 
that. . . Washington will attempt to prevent the emerging powers, in 
particular China, from achieving their goals and enhancing their stat¬ 
ure.” So China started to chip away at the U.S.-led security order in 
Asia, developing the capabilities to deny the U.S. military access to 
the region and driving wedges between Washington and its allies. 

Ultimately, neither U.S. military power nor American diplomatic 
engagement has dissuaded China from trying to build a world-class 
military of its own. High-tech displays of American power in Iraq and 
elsewhere only accelerated efforts to modernize the pla. Chinese Pres¬ 
ident Xi Jinping has launched military reforms that will make Chinese 
forces more lethal and more capable of projecting military power well 
beyond China’s shores. With its third aircraft carrier reportedly under 
construction, advanced new military installations in the South China 
Sea, and its first overseas military base in Djibouti, China is on the 
path to becoming a military peer the likes of which the United States 
has not seen since the Soviet Union. China’s leaders no longer repeat 
Deng’s dictum that, to thrive, China will “hide [its] capabilities and 
bide [its] time.” Xi declared in October 2017 that “the Chinese nation 
has gone from standing up, to becoming rich, to becoming strong.” 

THE CONSTRAINTS OF ORDER 

At the end of World War II, the United States built institutions 
and rules that helped structure global politics and the regional dy- 
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namics in Asia. Widely accepted norms, such as the freedom of 
commerce and navigation, the peaceful resolution of disputes, and 
international cooperation on global challenges, superseded nine¬ 
teenth-century spheres of influence. As a leading beneficiary of 
this liberal international order, the thinking went, Beijing would 
have a considerable stake in the order’s preservation and come to 
see its continuation as essential to China’s own progress. U.S. pol¬ 
icy aimed to encourage Beijing’s involvement by welcoming China 
into leading institutions and working with it on global governance 
and regional security. 

As China joined multilateral institutions, U.S. policymakers hoped 
that it would learn to play by the rules and soon begin to contribute 
to their upkeep. In the George W. Bush administration. Deputy 
Secretary of State Robert Zoellick memorably called on Beijing to 
become “a responsible stakeholder” in the international system. From 
Washington’s perspective, with greater power came greater obligation, 
especially since China had profited so handsomely from the system. 
As Obama emphasized, “We expect China to help uphold the very 
rules that have made them successful.” 

In certain venues, China appeared to be steadily, if unevenly, taking 
on this responsibility. It joined the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
organization in 1991, acceded to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
in 1992, joined the World Trade Organization in 2001, and took part 
in major diplomatic efforts, including the six-party talks and the 
P5+1 negotiations to deal with nuclear weapons programs in North 
Korea and Iran, respectively. It also became a major contributor to 
UN counterpiracy and peacekeeping operations. 

Yet Beijing remained threatened by other central elements of the 
U.S.-led order—and has increasingly sought to displace them. That 
has been especially true of what it sees as uninvited violations of na¬ 
tional sovereignty by the United States and its partners, whether in 
the form of economic sanctions or military action. Liberal norms re¬ 
garding the international community’s right or responsibility to inter¬ 
vene to protect people from human rights violations, for example, 
have run headlong into China’s paramount priority of defending its 
authoritarian system from foreign interference. With a few notable 
exceptions, China has been busy watering down multilateral sanctions, 
shielding regimes from Western opprobrium, and making common 
cause with Russia to block the UN Security Council from authorizing 
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interventionist actions. A number of nondemocratic governments—in 
Sudan, Syria, Venezuela, Zimbabwe, and elsewhere—have benefited 
from such obstruction. 

China has also set out to build its own set of regional and interna¬ 
tional institutions—with the United States on the outside looking 
in—rather than deepening its commitment to the existing ones. It has 
launched the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank, the New Devel¬ 
opment Bank (along with Brazil, Russia, India, and South Africa), and, 
most notably, the Belt and Road Initiative, Xi’s grandiose vision for 
building land and maritime routes to connect China to much of the 
world. These institutions and programs have given China agenda¬ 
setting and convening power of its own, while often departing from 
the standards and values upheld by existing international institutions. 
Beijing explicitly differentiates its approach to development by noting 
that, unlike the United States and European powers, it does not 
demand that countries accept governance reforms as a condition of 
receiving aid. 

In its own region, meanwhile, Beijing has set out to change the 
security balance, incrementally altering the status quo with steps just 
small enough to avoid provoking a military response from the United 
States. In the South China Sea, one of the world’s most important 
waterways, China has deftly used coast guard vessels, legal warfare, 
and economic coercion to advance its sovereignty claims. In some 
cases, it has simply seized contested territory or militarized artificial 
islands. While Beijing has occasionally shown restraint and tactical 
caution, the overall approach indicates its desire to create a modern 
maritime sphere of influence. 

In the summer of 2016, China ignored a landmark ruling by a tribu¬ 
nal under the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea, which held that 
China’s expansive claims in the South China Sea were illegal under 
international law. U.S. officials wrongly assumed that some combination 
of pressure, shame, and its own desire for a rules-based maritime order 
would cause Beijing, over time, to accept the judgment. Instead, 
China has rejected it outright. Speaking to a security forum in Aspen, 
Colorado, a year after the ruling, in July 2017, a senior analyst from the 
CIA concluded that the experience had taught China’s leaders “that 
they can defy international law and get away with it.” Countries in the 
region, swayed by both their economic dependence on China and 
growing concerns about the United States’ commitment to Asia, have 
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failed to push back against Chinese assertiveness as much as U.S. 
policymakers expected they would. 

TAKING STOCK 

As the assumptions driving U.S. China policy have started to look 
increasingly tenuous, and the gap between American expectations 
and Chinese realities has grown, Washington has been largely focused 
elsewhere. Since 2001, the fight against jihadist terrorism has con¬ 
sumed the U.S. national security apparatus, diverting attention 
from the changes in Asia at exactly the time China was making 
enormous military, diplomatic, and commercial strides. U.S. Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush initially referred to China as a “strategic 
competitor”; in the wake of the September 11 attacks, however, his 
2002 National Security Strategy declared, “The world’s great powers 
find ourselves on the same side—united by common dangers of ter¬ 
rorist violence and chaos.” During the Obama administration, there 
was an effort to “pivot,” or “rebalance,” strategic attention to Asia. But 
at the end of Obama’s time in office, budgets and personnel remained 
focused on other regions—there were, for example, three times as 
many National Security Council staffers working on the Middle 
East as on all of East and Southeast Asia. 

This strategic distraction has given China the opportunity to press 
its advantages, further motivated by the increasingly prominent view 
in China that the United States (along with the West more broadly) 
is in inexorable and rapid decline. Chinese officials see a United States 
that has been hobbled for years by the global financial crisis, its 
costly war efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq, and deepening dysfunction 
in Washington. Xi has called on China to become “a global leader 
in terms of comprehensive national strength and international influ¬ 
ence” by midcentury. He touts China’s development model as a “new 
option for other countries.” 

Washington now faces its most dynamic and formidable competi¬ 
tor in modern history. Getting this challenge right will require doing 
away with the hopeful thinking that has long characterized the 
United States’ approach to Ghina. The Trump administration’s first 
National Security Strategy took a step in the right direction by inter¬ 
rogating past assumptions in U.S. strategy. But many of Donald 
Trump’s policies—a narrow focus on bilateral trade deficits, the 
abandonment of multilateral trade deals, the questioning of the value 
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of alliances, and the downgrading of human rights and diplomacy— 
have put Washington at risk of adopting an approach that is confron¬ 
tational without being competitive; Beijing, meanwhile, has managed 
to be increasingly competitive without being confrontational. 

The starting point for a better approach is a new degree of humility 
about the United States’ ability to change China. Neither seeking 
to isolate and weaken it nor trying to transform it for the better 
should be the lodestar of U.S. strategy in Asia. Washington should 
instead focus more on its own power and behavior, and the power and 
behavior of its allies and partners. Basing policy on a more realistic 
set of assumptions about China would better advance U.S. interests 
and put the bilateral relationship on a more sustainable footing. 
Getting there will take work, but the first step is relatively straight¬ 
forward: acknowledging just how much our policy has fallen short 
of our aspirations.® 
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China’s Bad Old Days 
Are Back 


Why Xi Jinping Is Ramping Up Repression 

By Kelly Hammond, Rian Thum, 
and Jeffrey Wasserstrom 


OCTOBER 30, 2018 


D isturbing things have been happening in China lately. 

Hundreds of thousands of Muslim Uighurs have been sent 
to Orwellian reeducation camps in the western province of 
Xinjiang. A political party in Hong Kong has been outlawed de¬ 
spite the city’s special status and history of free speech. Teachers in 
a southern port city were asked to hand over their passports so that 
closer watch could be kept on their movements. An ailing dissi¬ 
dent, the Nobel Prize laureate Liu Xiaobo, was barred from seeking 
medical treatment abroad. Upon traveling to his native China, the 
chief of the international crime-fighting organization Interpol van¬ 
ished, only to reappear in government custody, facing corruption 
charges. And the list goes on. 

As reports of such events trickle out, each may be shocking in its own 
right but all too easy to dismiss as an outlier to more positive trends. 
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Taken together, however, the dots connect to present a clear—and dis¬ 
tressing-picture of Chinas course under President Xi Jinping. For all 
its talk of moving forward, the country is in many ways returning to 
the past, with its officials and leaders displaying a new brazenness in 
their crackdown. Rounding up five to ten percent of an entire ethnic 
group, as the government has in Xinjiang, is a method that seems to 
belong in the last century, not this one. 

But these heavy-handed measures have not simply rolled back the 
reforms and opening of past decades. Beijing is widening the geo¬ 
graphic scope of such measures, extending them from its Western 
border regions into areas that once seemed relatively free by com¬ 
parison, and employing cutting-edge methods in service of old totali¬ 
tarian ambitions. What we are witnessing, in short, is not a 
continuation of China’s oppressive status quo but the onset of some¬ 
thing alarming and new. 

REPRESSION'S NEW FRONTIERS 

In the vast western territory of Xinjiang, indigenous opposition to 
Chinese rule has a long history, as do Chinese efforts to suppress this 
opposition through controls on movement, speech, and cultural ex¬ 
pression. But in the last two years, authorities have taken unprece¬ 
dented steps to assimilate the region’s Uighurs and other ethnic 
minorities into ethnic Han Chinese culture. The state has built a 
network of over 180 “transformation through education” camps, in 
which as many as one million Uighurs and other ethnic minorities 
have been confined without criminal charges of any sort. Authorities 
claim that these centers are for vocational and legal training. Former 
inmates describe a system of military-style discipline and widespread 
abuses, where prisoners chant party slogans and study Xi Jinping 
Thought. Meanwhile, authorities have recruited huge numbers of 
Han Chinese citizens to enter Uighur homes, monitor families, and 
select individuals for reeducation. Behaviors such as giving up smok¬ 
ing, failing to greet local officials, or setting one’s watch to local time 
reportedly all count as signs of “extremism”—and grounds for indefi¬ 
nite internment. According to local officials, the goal is to eradicate 
“weeds” and “tumors” that are “infected with ideological illness.” 

If Xinjiang demonstrates how Beijing’s repression is intensifying, 
Hong Kong indicates how it is spreading to new geographies, even 
ones without large ethnic minorities. Citizens of semiautonomous 
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Hong Kong have enjoyed a host of civil and political freedoms absent 
on the Chinese mainland. And yet the Hong Kong National Party, a 
small organization founded in 2016 that explicitly calls for full inde¬ 
pendence from Beijing, has been outlawed on the grounds that its 
beliefs are dangerously subversive. Opposition groups have long 
been routinely shut down on the Chinese mainland, but for Hong 
Kong the ban was a stunning first in 21 years of independence from 
British control. The controversy also stood out for officials’ efforts to 
vilify the HKNP’s leaders as “separatists” who, although nonviolent, 
were no better than “terrorists.” In Tibet, Chinese officials have long 
used this rhetoric to discredit supporters of the Dalai Lama; in Hong 
Kong, such language is unprecedented. 

Meanwhile, foreign journalists traveling to Beijing have long 
known that their visas may be revoked if their reporting becomes a 
thorn in the side of officials. This had never happened in Hong Kong— 
until October, when Financial Times Asia editor Victor Mallet had his 
visa revoked. Authorities refuse to explain the decision, but the obvi¬ 
ous explanation is that it was an act of retaliation against Mallet for 
moderating an event with the head of the just-outlawed Hong Kong 
National Party at the Hong Kong Foreign Correspondents’ Club. 

Until recently, authorities did not apply mainland laws within 
Hong Kong, but this is also changing. At an immigration checkpoint 
at West Kowloon Station in Hong Kong, from where a high-speed 
rail line runs to the mainland, for instance, mainland security offi¬ 
cials apply mainland rules. 

Beijing is exporting pressure elsewhere, too. In 2015, the state be¬ 
gan preventing parents in Xinjiang from giving their children names 
associated with Islam. Now, this type of cultural policing is spreading 
to the neighboring province of Ningxia, which has traditionally been 
ruled with a softer hand. In September, authorities in Ningxia an¬ 
nounced that they would rename a local river to strip it of any poten¬ 
tial reference to an Islamic past. Because the river’s old name, Aiyi, 
was suspected to allude to A’isha, the wife of the prophet Muhammad, 
it will now be called Diannong. 

No need even to travel to these far-flung provinces on the country’s 
western periphery: in late September, officials called on teachers in 
the southeastern city of Xiamen to hand over their passports ahead of 
the October National Day break, preventing them from traveling to 
nearby Hong Kong or overseas without official permission. This is a 
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tactic known from Tibet and Xinjiang, but it is new in mainland cities 
on the east coast. 

RETURN OF THE PAST 

Together these stories, along with others that have emerged in the five 
years since Xi took power, show that the Chinese state is responding 
to modern discontents and political tensions with repressive tools it 
had begun to discard. The country has made massive strides in tech¬ 
nology and economic development over the past few decades. On the 
political front, it is walking in circles. 

Xi is no Mao Zedong. Where Mao used mass movements to rile 
things up, Xi emphasizes stability and order. Mao reviled Confucius 
as a “feudal” figure whose beliefs had held China back; Xi extolls tra¬ 
ditional Confucian values. And yet the past is making some notable 
comebacks. Reeducation camps, a favorite mechanism of social con¬ 
trol in the 1950s and 1960s, had gradually fallen out of use. These 
days, they are in vogue again. Political prisoners were once barred 
from going abroad for medical treatment, but by the 1990s, impris¬ 
oned dissidents like Wei Jingsheng and Wang Dan were granted med¬ 
ical parole and allowed to leave China. When the late Nobel laureate 
Liu Xiaobo fell ill with cancer in 2017, Beijing’s refusal to let him to 
seek treatment abroad felt like an ominous throwback to pre-reform 
times. Xi’s predecessors had introduced term limits for the country’s 
leader; Xi came in and dismantled this guardrail. Move aside. Little 
Red Book—this is the era of Xi Jinping Thought. 

The other complete reversal from recent decades is the way tech¬ 
niques once reserved for more tightly controlled parts of the country 
have migrated to hitherto less tightly controlled regions. Previously, 
enclaves of relative freedom seemed to be expanding: newspapers in 
places just across the border from Hong Kong, for instance, began to 
operate more and more like their counterparts in the former British 
colony. In some cities in Tibet and Xinjiang, everyday life began to 
resemble, at least on the surface, life in any other mainland city. Now, 
by contrast, the flow is in the other direction. 

Put together, the rebooting of bad old practices and the eastward 
migration of mechanisms of control should alarm observers of Chi¬ 
nese politics and calls for a rethinking of much that has been assumed 
about the overall trajectory of the country since the start of the re¬ 
form era almost forty years ago. 
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This is partly a story of economic change. Slowing economic growth 
has forced the Communist Party to look for new narratives to explain 
why it deserves to stay in power, and its ability to maintain social sta¬ 
bility has emerged as a central selling point. For the same reason, the 
state’s propaganda increasingly draws on themes of ethnic nationalism 
and pride in Han accomplishments. It is no accident that those suffer¬ 
ing the harshest measures belong to non-Han ethnic groups or, in the 
case of the Hong Kong National Party, are presented as Han who have 
become traitors to their ethnicity. These shifts began during the run¬ 
up to Xi’s rise to the Party leadership in late 2012, four months before 
he became president. They then accelerated dramatically on his watch, 
in part because of his personal obsession with order. 

The recent crackdowns are also enabled by international factors. It 
makes a difference that the party has paid a relatively small price 
abroad for its repressive moves at home. In the past, small liberalizing 
moves showed a desire in Beijing to avoid or at least minimize push- 
back from other countries, foreign investors, and international organi¬ 
zations on matters of human rights. Now, Xi and those close to him are 
less worried, confident that China’s wealth and strategic importance 
will limit any fallout from domestic repression—the same calculus that 
has emboldened other authoritarian leaders, such as Saudi Arabia’s rul¬ 
ing family. Add to this the chaotic state of politics in the United States 
and Europe, and it is clear why leaders in Beijing assume that they can 
do with impunity what their predecessors shied away from. Unless 
leaders elsewhere can muster enough outrage to call out Beijing’s 
transgressions, and unless observers recognize that seemingly separate 
incidents are part of single wave of repression, don’t expect the news 
coming out of Xinjiang or Hong Kong to change any time soon. @ 
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Reeducation Returns 
to China 


Will the Repression in Xinjiang Influence 
Beijing’s Social Credit System? 

By Adrian Zenz 


JUNE 20, 2018 


I n recent months, troubling details have emerged about a sprawl¬ 
ing network of secretive political reeducation camps in China’s 
northwestern region of Xinjiang. Both official and leaked evi¬ 
dence indicates that up to one million Muslims, chiefly from the Ui- 
ghur minority, have been interned without legal proceedings. 
Ex-internees describe vast facilities that can hold nearly 6,000 per¬ 
sons and are heavily secured with barbed wire, surveillance systems, 
and armed police. Government tenders confirm these reports and 
provide detailed insights into the sizes and features of reeducation 
facilities throughout the region. Those interned are subject to intense 
indoctrination procedures that force them to proclaim “faith” in the 
Chinese Communist Party while denigrating large parts of their own 
religion and culture. 

When asked by the international media, China’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs said that it “had not heard” of this situation. Clearly, Beijing has 
ample reason to avoid the topic. The fact that a core region of President 
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Xi Jinping’s Belt and Road Initiative is littered with internment camps 
is not a pretty picture to convey to the global community. After all, 
the last memorable time that one million or more members of a par¬ 
ticular ethnicity or religion were interned in barbed-wire-clad com¬ 
pounds was under Nazi Germany—even though the intention in 
Xinjiang is political indoctrination rather than extermination. China 
also just abolished its nationwide reeducation through labor system in 
2013, a system instituted under Mao Zedong to reform “opponents of 
socialism.” Both the leadership and the population felt that sending 
people into such camps without legal proceedings, merely at the 
whims of local police authorities, was no longer appropriate in a mod¬ 
ern society governed by the rule of law. The fact that Xinjiang’s cur¬ 
rent reeducation network might outstrip the size of the entire former 
national system is decidedly disconcerting. 

The roots of China’s denial of the unfolding human rights disaster 
in Xinjiang might be deeper still. The reeducation campaign has 
been a profound shock even to seasoned observers of Beijing’s poli¬ 
cies in its restive western regions. From a broader perspective, how¬ 
ever, it merely represents the logical culmination of Beijing’s wider 
strategy to reassert control over the spiritual-moral realm of society. 
The regime’s willingness to subject an entire ethnic group to inhu¬ 
mane indoctrination procedures simply reflects a consistent applica¬ 
tion of communist praxis to a people who stubbornly insist on 
maintaining their own ethnoreligious identity. But reeducation is not 
a specialized tool reserved for assimilating restive minorities. Any 
citizen is liable to some form of reeducation if he or she fails to align 
with a prescribed set of values and behaviors. In the nation in gen¬ 
eral, different reeducation practices could potentially be adminis¬ 
tered in tandem with the upcoming national social credit system, 
because the latter is ideally suited to evaluate and enforce state-sanc¬ 
tioned definitions of morality. 

THE FAILURE OF MARXIST MATERIALISM? 

After the Cultural Revolution, China’s leadership realized that the 
improvement of basic material conditions was an urgent priority. The 
resulting “reform and opening up” under Deng Xiaoping placed the 
nation on a path of unprecedented economic growth. Deng’s succes¬ 
sors, Jiang Zemin and Hu Jintao, realized the need for a more equal 
distribution of the resulting economic windfall, especially in the less 
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developed western minority regions. Following the basic Marxist te¬ 
net that material progress and societal modernization will rid the 
nation of the superstitious hold of religion, both continued to empha¬ 
size economic development as China’s key strategy for pacifying and 
integrating restive ethnic groups such as Tibetans and Uighurs. 

More than anything else, the 2008 Lhasa uprising and the 2009 
Urumqi riots demonstrated to Beijing that economic growth and the 
trappings of modernity had not won the hearts of Tibetans and Ui¬ 
ghurs. In both cases, religion played an important role in the reasser¬ 
tion of ethnic identity. Tibetans continue to revere the Dalai Lama, 
whose so-called clique was quickly identified by the state as the pre¬ 
sumed external agent behind the 2008 uprising. Tibetan Buddhist 
monasteries had become important loci of ethnic meaning and pride 
for the Tibetan population and had played an important role in the 
revival of the Tibetan language, and monks were repeatedly involved 
in protests and self-immolations. The authorities identified Islam as 
a primary culprit for violent resistance among the Uighurs and are 
quick to identify Uighur Islamic State (ISIS) fighters abroad as a ma¬ 
jor threat to national security. Western Xinjiang experts have pointed 
out that by blaming violent resistance even on non-extremist expres¬ 
sions of religion and increasingly suppressing any religious practice 
whatsoever, Beijing turned the Islamic extremist threat into a self- 
fulfilling prophecy by pushing the Uighurs into organized forms of 
militant resistance. 

Meanwhile, religious ideology had also made strong inroads 
among the Han majority. Today’s China is home to millions of 
Catholics and Protestants, along with large numbers of adherents of 
traditional Chinese religions such as Chinese Buddhism or Taoism. 
According to estimates from the Pew Research Center, China may 
be home to up to 100 million Christians as of 2018, more than the 
estimated 90 million Chinese Communist Party (CCP) members. 
(Many Party members themselves secretly adhere to a religion.) 
Equally troubling was the fact that even in regions with strong eco¬ 
nomic growth, distinct religious as well as ethnic identities have 
been flourishing rather than weakening. My own fieldwork among 
Tibetans in the wake of the Lhasa uprising showed that in the face 
of ethnic conflict, quite a few of the more Sinicized Tibetan stu¬ 
dents (in terms of language and cultural habits) became acutely 
concerned about the survival of their ethnic group’s distinctiveness. 
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By the time that Hu handed the baton to his successor, Xi, in 2012, 
it had become increasingly evident that the classic Marxist-materialist 
strategy of replacing the “crutch” of religion through improved mate¬ 
rial conditions and enlightened scientific reasoning was failing. Glob¬ 
ally, predictions that religious faiths would naturally decline in tandem 
with modernization have proved illusory. In this context, it is only 
logical that Xi has accelerated the regime shift from a materialist to a 
spiritual and ideological focus, or in Marxist terms, from base to su¬ 
perstructure. The Chinese regime has always maintained an uneasy 
relationship with religion. But how could it come to a point where 
even largely secular Christmas parties or the mere possession of a 
government-approved Koran translation or Muslim prayer mat have 
become practices deemed subversive to the state? 

MEASURING CITIZENS' TRUSTWORTHINESS 

Historically, authoritarian regimes have tended to fear their own 
populations. In China, state trust and distrust of individuals and 
populations is apparently measured along two axes. Firstly, in ethno¬ 
cultural terms, it is measured by distance from the core of Han cul¬ 
ture, language, and ethnicity. This means that minorities with strongly 
distinct linguistic and other traits are inherently suspect, explaining 
for example the obsession of Xinjiang’s reeducation camps with forc¬ 
ing even elderly Uighurs to memorize Chinese characters. In net¬ 
work studies it has been shown that homophily, the love of sameness, 
is an important predictor of trust. Secondly, the state measures the 
trustworthiness of its citizens by their alignment with “core socialist 
values.” This set of 12 values, first presented at the 18th Party Con¬ 
gress in 2012, has become the new standard for measuring positive 
behavior and moral character, a standard in direct competition with 
religion. Notably, the first individual value of this set is patriotism. 
These values, some of which are similar to Confucian visions of so¬ 
cial harmony under autocratic yet benevolent leadership, are now 
taught to children starting from kindergarten. 

The combination of these two scales results in a unique blend of 
what one might call socialism with Han-centric characteristics. Mi¬ 
norities such as Uighurs are especially alfected since they are not 
only culturally and linguistically distinct but also hold on to a com¬ 
prehensive religious worldview. The link between Islamic extremism 
and violent resistance fuels this perception. In Xinjiang, an official 
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government document portrayed reeducation as “free medical treat¬ 
ment” from an intoxicating addiction. A Han Chinese official bluntly 
compared it to spraying weed killer on a field. 

But the state’s morality project also targets the Han who are re¬ 
ligious or otherwise affected by so-called foreign cultural and ideo¬ 
logical influences. In southeastern Jiangxi Province, party members 
told residents they were “melting the hard ice in the hearts of reli¬ 
gious believers” and “helping turn them into believers in the party.” 
Even Taoism, an indigenous Chinese religion, is now required to 
“Sinicize” by discarding its “superstitious” elements, while being 
permitted to retain beliefs compatible with “core socialist values” 
such as not believing in an afterlife. In their battle for the minds of 
the next generation, Chinese authorities have been rapidly increas¬ 
ing restrictions on religious practice in relations to minors, ban¬ 
ning religious teaching activities for children such as Christian 
Sunday schools or Muslim school holiday scripture classes. In Xin¬ 
jiang, worshippers now have to scan their ID when entering a Chris¬ 
tian church, and an alarm will ring if the person in question works 
for the government or a public institution. Entrances to mosques 
feature facial recognition cameras and those attending must regis¬ 
ter with the police. 

Deng’s policy of economic growth through opening up represented 
a strongly incentives-based approach. Those who aligned with Han 
Chinese cultural norms and who did not overstep certain boundaries 
set by the state could often reap the resulting material benefits. Xi’s 
China continues to offer material rewards for cultural integration but 
has also massively ramped up the coercive side, increasing the conse¬ 
quences of ideological misalignment in the context of vastly increased 
surveillance capabilities. 

AN APARTHEID-LIKE SYSTEM 

As Chinese society and its social management by the state is becom¬ 
ing increasingly complex, the government plans to introduce a nation¬ 
wide social credit system by 2020. But unlike Western credit scoring 
systems, China’s upcoming social credit system is much more compre¬ 
hensive in nature, not restricted to the economic realm but also de¬ 
signed to measure a person’s moral character. Not only can Beijing use 
this new system to gradually force out the competition in the form of 
other religions and effectively impose its own version of morality but 
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Chinese citizens could additionally receive negative credit for practic¬ 
ing unapproved expression of religiosity. 

Here, it is possible to see how Xinjiang’s reeducation drive could 
end up influencing the nation’s future social credit system: those 
who end up falling below a certain score could be required to un¬ 
dergo reeducation treatments to greater or lesser degrees. As in Xin¬ 
jiang, reeducation could take place along a continuum, ranging from 
daytime courses in moderately secured facilities versus longer in¬ 
ternments in more secured compounds and under tougher, military- 
drill-style conditions. 

In Han-majority regions, where the former reeducation through 
labor system was abolished, a new array of barbed-wire-clad reeduca¬ 
tion camps might spark substantial resistance. But aided by high- 
tech surveillance, new forms of reeducation could be much sleeker 
and more sophisticated than their crude predecessor. The social 
credit system could promote a more subtle form of preemptive obe¬ 
dience by providing continual incentives to align one’s behavior with 
the standards of an all-seeing state. In an era of high-capacity smart 
computing, the benefits of compliance and the costs of noncompli¬ 
ance are effortlessly and seamlessly scalable. Moreover, since social 
distrust and financial fraud are very real issues in Chinese society, a 
mechanism such as social credit is more acceptable than in the West. 
Its algorithmic nature lends it an air of objectivity and fairness in a 
society where predictability, reliability, and equal treatment before 
the law are often in short supply. 

Ultimately, this could result in a nationwide apartheid-like system. 
In Xinjiang, Uighurs are already subject to much greater scrutiny and 
restrictions. The future national social credit scheme could follow ex¬ 
isting pilots in creating green or fast lanes for those with high social 
credit scores, be it for security checks or bureaucratic procedures, 
while those with low scores are set to face more complex and time- 
consuming checks or are outright banned from certain privileges. 

Both reeducation and social credit represent metrics-based ap¬ 
proaches to social control. In one sense, what is happening in Xinjiang 
today is the logical result of the state’s reassertion of control over the 
moral-spiritual sphere. In another sense, what is happening in Xinjiang 
is likely foreshadowing the future of societal freedoms throughout the 
nation. Akin to visions of the Confucian superior man or the New So¬ 
cialist Man, the current regime takes recourse to Mao’s thought reform 
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methods in order to mold a subservient and “civilized” citizenry—in 
time for China to become a “great modern socialist country” by 2050. 

WILL IT WORK? 

If successful, the proposed social credit system and its interplay with 
existing ideological control mechanisms could play a key role in en¬ 
shrining the party’s grip on power. But will this really turn people 
away from the opium of the masses toward the liberation promised by 
state ideology? Historically, religions have flourished most in times of 
intense persecution. Christianity thrived in the underground cata¬ 
combs of the Roman Empire when Emperor Nero had its adherents 
torn apart by wild beasts. The Cultural Revolution created a seedbed 
for many traditional Chinese and other faiths to spring up after the 
oppressions ended. After four decades of communist indoctrination 
in one of the world’s most sophisticated police states, thousands of 
East Germans flocked across the opened borders to experience the 
feeling of being able to freely speak their minds. 

Today, there is little indication that Xinjiang’s archipelago of reedu¬ 
cation camps is turning Uighurs into well-integrated, grateful, and 
patriotic citizens. Rather, several ex-internees have literally risked ev¬ 
erything in order to tell the story of their horrors to the world. Con¬ 
versely, Uighurs who “successfully” completed their reeducation term 
are by no means subsequently treated as more trustworthy citizens. 
Importantly, even the most refined social credit system cannot replace 
the social trust that comes from a fundamental faith in another per¬ 
son. Not only is this kind of trust difficult to conjure through coer¬ 
cion; it seems to wither wherever human freedom is in short supply. @ 
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T he debate over the effects of artificial intelligence has been 
dominated by two themes. One is the fear of a singularity, an 
event in which an AI exceeds human intelligence and escapes 
human control, with possibly disastrous consequences. The other is 
the worry that a new industrial revolution will allow machines to 
disrupt and replace humans in every—or almost every—area of soci¬ 
ety, from transport to the military to healthcare. 

There is also a third way in which AI promises to reshape the 
world. By allowing governments to monitor, understand, and control 
their citizens far more closely than ever before, AI will offer authori¬ 
tarian countries a plausible alternative to liberal democracy, the first 
since the end of the Cold War. That will spark renewed international 
competition between social systems. 

For decades, most political theorists have believed that liberal 
democracy offers the only path to sustained economic success. Ei- 
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ther governments could repress their people and remain poor or 
liberate them and reap the economic benefits. Some repressive 
countries managed to grow their economies for a time, but in the 
long run authoritarianism always meant stagnation. Al promises to 
upend that dichotomy. It offers a plausible way for big, economically 
advanced countries to make their citizens rich while maintaining 
control over them. 

Some countries are already moving in this direction. China has 
begun to construct a digital authoritarian state by using surveillance 
and machine learning tools to control restive populations, and by 
creating what it calls a “social credit system.” Several like-minded 
countries have begun to buy or emulate Chinese systems. Just as 
competition between liberal democratic, fascist, and communist so¬ 
cial systems defined much of the twentieth century, so the struggle 
between liberal democracy and digital authoritarianism is set to de¬ 
fine the twenty-first. 

DIGITAL AUTHORITARIANISM 

New technologies will enable high levels of social control at a reason¬ 
able cost. Governments will be able selectively censor topics and be¬ 
haviors to allow information for economically productive activities to 
flow freely, while curbing political discussions that might damage the 
regime. China’s so-called Great Firewall provides an early demon¬ 
stration of this kind of selective censorship. 

As well as retroactively censoring speech, AI and big data will al¬ 
low predictive control of potential dissenters. This will resemble 
Amazon or Google’s consumer targeting but will be much more 
effective, as authoritarian governments will be able to draw on data 
in ways that are not allowed in liberal democracies. Amazon and 
Google have access only to data from some accounts and devices; 
an AI designed for social control will draw data from the multiplic¬ 
ity of devices someone interacts with during their daily life. And 
even more important, authoritarian regimes will have no compunc¬ 
tion about combining such data with information from tax returns, 
medical records, criminal records, sexual-health clinics, bank state¬ 
ments, genetic screenings, physical information (such as location, 
biometrics, and CCTV monitoring using facial recognition software), 
and information gleaned from family and friends. Al is as good as 
the data it has access to. Unfortunately, the quantity and quality of 
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data available to governments on every citizen will prove excellent 
for training AI systems. 

Even the mere existence of this kind of predictive control will 
help authoritarians. Self-censorship was perhaps the East German 
Stasis most important disciplinary mechanism. Al will make the tac¬ 
tic dramatically more effective. People will know that the omnipres¬ 
ent monitoring of their physical and digital activities will be used to 
predict undesired behavior, even actions they are merely contem¬ 
plating. Erom a technical perspective, such predictions are no differ¬ 
ent from using AI health-care systems to predict diseases in seemingly 
healthy people before their symptoms show. 

In order to prevent the system from making negative predic¬ 
tions, many people will begin to mimic the behaviors of a “respon¬ 
sible” member of society. These may be as subtle as how long one’s 
eyes look at different elements on a phone screen. This will im¬ 
prove social control not only by forcing people to act in certain 
ways, but also by changing the way they think. A central finding in 
the cognitive science of influence is that making people perform 
behaviors can change their attitudes and lead to self-reinforcing 
habits. Making people expound a position makes them more likely 
to support it, a technique used by the Chinese on U.S. prisoners of 
war during the Korean War. Salespeople know that getting a po¬ 
tential customer to perform small behaviors can change attitudes 
to later, bigger requests. More than 60 years of laboratory and 
fieldwork have shown humans’ remarkable capacity to rationalize 
their behaviors. 

As well as more effective control, AI also promises better central 
economic planning. As Jack Ma, the founder of the Chinese tech titan 
Alibaba, argues, with enough information, central authorities can di¬ 
rect the economy by planning and predicting market forces. Rather 
than slow, inflexible, one-size-fits-all plans, AI promises rapid and de¬ 
tailed responses to customers’ needs. 

There’s no guarantee that this kind of digital authoritarianism will 
work in the long run, but it may not need to, as long as it is a plau¬ 
sible model for which some countries can aim. That will be enough 
to spark a new ideological competition. If governments start to see 
digital authoritarianism as a viable alternative to liberal democracy, 
they will feel no pressure to liberalize. Even if the model fails in the 
end, attempts to implement it could last for a long time. Communist 
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and fascist models collapsed only after thorough attempts to imple¬ 
ment them failed in the real world. 

CREATING AND EXPORTING AN ALL-SEEING STATE 

No matter how useful a system of social control might prove to a re¬ 
gime, building one would not be easy. Big IT projects are notoriously 
hard to pull off. They require high levels of coordination, generous 
funding, and plenty of expertise. For a sense of whether such a system 
is feasible, it’s worth looking to China, the most important non-West- 
ern country that might build one. 

China has proved that it can deliver huge, society-spanning IT proj¬ 
ects, such as the Great Firewall. It also has the funding to build major 
new systems. Last year, the country’s internal security budget was at 
least $196 billion, a 12 percent increase from 2016. Much of the jump 
was probably driven by the need for new big data platforms. China 
also has expertise in AI. Chinese companies are global leaders in AI 
research and Chinese software engineers often beat their American 
counterparts in international competitions. Finally, technologies, 
such as smartphones, that are already widespread can form the back¬ 
bone of a personal monitoring system. Smartphone ownership rates 
in China are nearing those in the West and in some areas, such as 
mobile payments, China is the world leader. 

China is already building the core components of a digital authori¬ 
tarian system. The Great Firewall is sophisticated and well estab¬ 
lished, and it has tightened over the past year. Freedom House, a 
think tank, rates China the world’s worst abuser of Internet freedom. 
China is implementing extensive surveillance in the physical world, as 
well. In 2014, it announced a social credit scheme, which will compute 
an integrated grade that reflects the quality of every citizen’s conduct, 
as understood by the government. The development of China’s sur¬ 
veillance state has gone furthest in Xinjiang Province, where it is be¬ 
ing used to monitor and control the Muslim Uighur population. Those 
whom the system deems unsafe are shut out of everyday life; many 
are even sent to reeducation centers. If Beijing wants, it could roll out 
the system nationwide. 

To be sure, ability is not the same as intention. But China seems to 
be moving toward authoritarianism and away from any suggestion of 
liberalization. The government clearly believes that AI and big data 
will do much to enable this new direction. China’s 2017 AI Develop- 
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ment Plan describes how the ability to predict and “grasp group cog¬ 
nition” means “ai brings new opportunities for social construction.” 

Digital authoritarianism is not confined to China. Beijing is ex¬ 
porting its model.The Great Firewall approach to the Internet has 
spread to Thailand and Vietnam. According to news reports, Chinese 
experts have provided support for government censors in Sri Lanka 
and supplied surveillance or censorship equipment to Ethiopia, Iran, 
Russia, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. Earlier this year, the Chinese AI firm 
Yitu sold “wearable cameras with artificial intelligence-powered fa¬ 
cial-recognition technology” to Malaysian law enforcement. 

More broadly, China and Russia have pushed back against the U.S. 
conception of a free, borderless, and global Internet. China uses its 
diplomatic and market power to influence global technical standards 
and normalize the idea that domestic governments should control the 
Internet in ways that sharply limit individual freedom. After report¬ 
edly heated competition for influence over a new forum that will set 
international standards for AI, the United States secured the secre¬ 
tariat, which helps guide the group’s decisions, while Beijing hosted 
its first meeting, this April, and Wael Diab, a senior director at Hua- 
wei, secured the chairmanship of the committee. To the governments 
that employ them, these measures may seem defensive—necessary to 
ensure domestic control—but other governments may perceive them 
as tantamount to attacks on their way of life. 

THE DEMOCRATIC RESPONSE 

The rise of an authoritarian technological model of governance could, 
perhaps counterintuitively, rejuvenate liberal democracies. How lib¬ 
eral democracies respond to Al’s challenges and opportunities depends 
partly on how they deal with them internally and partly on how they 
deal with the authoritarian alternative externally. In both cases, 
grounds exist for guarded optimism. 

Internally, although established democracies will need to make 
concerted efforts to manage the rise of new technologies, the chal¬ 
lenges aren’t obviously greater than those democracies have over¬ 
come before. One big reason for optimism is path dependence. 
Countries with strong traditions of individual liberty will likely go in 
one direction with new technology; those without them will likely go 
another. Strong forces within U.S. society have long pushed back 
against domestic government mass surveillance programs, albeit with 
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variable success. In the early years of this century, for example, the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency began to construct 
“Total Information Awareness” domestic surveillance systems to 
bring together medical, financial, physical and other data. Opposi¬ 
tion from media and civil liberties groups led Congress to defund the 
program, although it left some workarounds hidden from the public 
at the time. Most citizens in liberal democracies acknowledge the 
need for espionage abroad and domestic counterterrorism surveil¬ 
lance, but powerful checks and balances constrain the state’s security 
apparatus. Those checks and balances are under attack today and 
need fortification, but this will be more a repeat of past efforts than 
a fundamentally new challenge. 

In the West, governments are not the only ones to pose a threat to 
individual freedoms. Oligopolistic technology companies are concen¬ 
trating power by gobbling up competitors and lobbying governments 
to enact favorable regulations. Yet societies have overcome this chal¬ 
lenge before, after past technological revolutions. Think of U.S. Pres¬ 
ident Theodore Roosevelt’s trust-busting, AT&T’s breakup in the 
1980s, and the limits that regulators put on Microsoft during the In¬ 
ternet’s rise in the 1990s. 

Digital giants are also hurting media diversity and support for pub¬ 
lic interest content as well as creating a Wild West in political adver¬ 
tising. But previously radical new technologies, such as radio and 
television, posed similar problems and societies rose to the challenge. 
In the end, regulation will likely catch up with the new definitions of 
“media” and “publisher” created by the Internet. Facebook Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive Mark Zuckerberg resisted labeling political advertising in the 
same way as is required on television, until political pressure forced 
his hand last year. 

Liberal democracies are unlikely to be won over to digital authori¬ 
tarianism. Recent polling suggests that a declining proportion in 
Western societies view democracy as “essential,” but this is a long way 
from a genuine weakening of Western democracy. 

The external challenge of a new authoritarian competitor may per¬ 
haps strengthen liberal democracies. The human tendency to frame 
competition in us versus them terms may lead Western countries to de¬ 
fine their attitudes to censorship and surveillance at least partly in op¬ 
position to the new competition. Most people find the nitty-gritty of 
data policy boring and pay little attention to the risks of surveillance. But 
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when these issues underpin a dystopian regime in the real world they 
will prove neither boring nor abstract. Governments and technology 
firms in liberal democracies will have to explain how they are different. 

LESSONS FOR THE WEST 

The West can do very little to change the trajectory of a country as 
capable and confident as China. Digital authoritarian states will likely 
be around for a while. To compete with them, liberal democracies will 
need clear strategies. First, governments and societies should rigor¬ 
ously limit domestic surveillance and manipulation. Technology gi¬ 
ants should be broken up and regulated. Governments need to ensure 
a diverse, healthy media environment, for instance by ensuring that 
overmighty gatekeepers such as Facebook do not reduce media plural¬ 
ity; funding public service broadcasting; and updating the regulations 
covering political advertising to fit the online world. They should en¬ 
act laws preventing technology firms from exploiting other sources of 
personal data, such as medical records, on their customers and should 
radically curtail data collection from across the multiplicity of plat¬ 
forms with which people come into contact. Even governments should 
be banned from using such data except in a few circumstances, such 
as counterterrorism operations. 

Second, Western countries should work to influence how states 
that are neither solidly democratic nor solidly authoritarian imple¬ 
ment AI and big data systems. They should provide aid to develop 
states’ physical and regulatory infrastructure and use the access pro¬ 
vided by that aid to prevent governments from using joined-up data. 
They should promote international norms that respect individual pri¬ 
vacy as well as state sovereignty. And they should demarcate the use 
of AI and metadata for legitimate national security purposes from its 
use in suppressing human rights. 

Finally, Western countries must prepare to push back against the 
digital authoritarian heartland. Vast AI systems will prove vulnerable to 
disruption, although as regimes come to rely ever more on them for 
security, governments will have to take care that tit-for-tat cycles of 
retribution don’t spiral out of control. Systems that selectively censor 
communications will enable economic creativity but will also inevitably 
reveal the outside world. Winning the contest with digital authoritar¬ 
ian governments will not be impossible—as long as liberal democracies 
can summon the necessary political will to join the struggle. @ 
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Technology in Service of the State 
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F or almost five decades, the United States has guided the growth of 
the Internet. From its origins as a small Pentagon program to its 
status as a global platform that connects more than half of the 
world’s population and tens of billions of devices, the Internet has long 
been an American project. Yet today, the United States has ceded leader¬ 
ship in cyberspace to China. Chinese President Xi Jinping has outlined 
his plans to turn China into a “cyber-superpower.” Already, more people 
in China have access to the Internet than in any other country, but Xi has 
grander plans. Through domestic regulations, technological innova¬ 
tion, and foreign policy, China aims to build an “impregnable” cyberde¬ 
fense system, give itself a greater voice in Internet governance, foster 
more world-class companies, and lead the globe in advanced technolo¬ 
gies. 

China’s continued rise as a cyber-superpower is not guaranteed. 
Top-down, state-led efforts at innovation in artificial intelligence, quan¬ 
tum computing, robotics, and other ambitious technologies may well 
fail. Chinese technology companies will face economic and political 
pressures as they globalize. Chinese citizens, although they appear to 
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have little expectation of privacy from their government, may demand 
more from private firms. The United States may reenergize its own 
digital diplomacy, and the U.S. economy may rediscover the dyna¬ 
mism that allowed it create so much of the modern world’s technology. 

But given China’s size and technological sophistication, Beijing has a 
good chance of succeeding—thereby remaking cyberspace in its own 
image. If this happens, the Internet will be less global and less open. A 
major part of it will run Chinese applications over Chinese-made hard¬ 
ware. And Beijing will reap the economic, diplomatic, national secu¬ 
rity, and intelligence benefits that once flowed to Washington. 

XI'S VISION 

Almost from the moment he took power in 2012, Xi made it clear just 
how big a role the Internet played in his vision for China. After years 
of inertia, during which cyber-policy was fragmented among a wide 
array of government departments, Xi announced that he would chair 
a so-called central leading group on Internet security and informati¬ 
zation and drive policy from the top. He established a new agency, 
the Cyberspace Administration of China, and gave it responsibility 
for controlling online content, bolstering cybersecurity, and develop¬ 
ing the digital economy. 

Cyberpower sits at the intersection of four Chinese national pri¬ 
orities. First, Chinese leaders want to ensure a harmonious Internet. 
That means one that guides public opinion, supports good gover¬ 
nance, and fosters economic growth but also is tightly controlled so as 
to stymie political mobilization and prevent the flow of information that 
could undermine the regime. 

Second, China wants to reduce its dependence on foreign suppliers 
of digital and communications equipment. It hopes to eventually lead 
the world in advanced technologies such as artificial intelligence, quan¬ 
tum computing, and robotics. As Xi warned in May, “Initiatives of 
innovation and development must be securely kept in our own hands.” 

Third, Chinese policymakers, like their counterparts around the 
world, are increasingly wary of the risk of cyberattacks on govern¬ 
mental and private networks that could disrupt critical services, hurt 
economic growth, and even cause physical destruction. Accordingly, 
the People’s Liberation Army has announced plans to speed up the 
development of its cyber-forces and beef up China’s network de¬ 
fenses. This focus on cybersecurity overlaps with China’s techno-na- 
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tionalism: Chinese policymakers believe they have to reduce China’s 
dependence on U.S. technology companies to ensure its national se¬ 
curity, a belief that was strengthened in 2013, when Edward Snowden, 
a former contractor with the U.S. National Security Agency, revealed 
that U.S. intelligence services had accessed the data of millions of 
people that was held and transmitted by U.S. companies. 

Finally, China has promoted “cyber-sovereignty” as an organizing 
principle of Internet governance, in direct opposition to U.S. sup¬ 
port for a global, open Internet. In Xi’s words, cyber-sovereignty 
represents “the right of individual countries to independently choose 
their own path of cyber development, model of cyber regulation and 
Internet public policies, and participate in international cyberspace 
governance on an equal footing.” China envisions a world of na¬ 
tional Internets, with government control justified by the sovereign 
rights of states. It also wants to weaken the bottom-up, private-sec- 
tor-led model of Internet governance championed by the United 
States and its allies, a model Beijing sees as dominated by Western 
technology companies and civil society organizations. Chinese poli¬ 
cymakers believe they would have a larger say in regulating informa¬ 
tion technology and defining the global rules for cyberspace if the 
UN played a larger role in Internet governance. All four of Beijing’s 
priorities require China to act aggressively to shape cyberspace at 
home and on the global stage. 

THE END OF THE OPEN INTERNET 

The Xi era will be remembered for putting an end to the West’s naive 
optimism about the liberalizing potential of the Internet. Over the 
last five years, Beijing has significantly tightened controls on websites 
and social media. In March 2017, for example, the government told 
Tencent, the second largest of China’s digital giants, and other Chi¬ 
nese technology companies to shut down websites they hosted that 
included discussions on history, international alfiairs, and the mili¬ 
tary. A few months later, Tencent, the search company Baidu, and the 
microblogging site Weibo were fined for hosting banned content in the 
run-up to the 19 th Party Congress. Officials ordered telecommunications 
companies to block virtual private networks (vpns), which are widely 
used by Chinese businesses, entrepreneurs, and academics to circum¬ 
vent government censors. Even Western companies complied: Apple 
removed vpns from the Chinese version of its App Store. Beijing also 
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announced new regulations further limiting online anonymity and 
making the organizers of online forums personally accountable for the 
contributions of their members. 

Chinese censors are now skilled at controlling conversations on so¬ 
cial media. In 2017, as the dissident and Nobel Peace Prize laureate Liu 
Xiaobo became increasingly ill, censors revealed that they could delete 
his image from chats. In an even more Orwellian move, authorities 
have rolled out a sophisticated surveillance system based on a vast array 
of cameras and sensors, aided by facial and voice recognition software 
and artificial intelligence. The tool has been deployed most extensively 
in Xinjiang Province, in an effort to track the Muslim Uighur popula¬ 
tion there, but the government is working to scale it up nationwide. 

In addition to employing censorship and surveillance, China has also 
created an interlocking framework of laws, regulations, and standards to 
increase cybersecurity and safeguard data in governmental and private 
systems. The government has enacted measures to protect important 
Internet infrastructure, it has mandated security reviews for network 
products and services, and it has required companies to store data within 
China, where the government will face few obstacles to accessing it. 
Beijing has also introduced new regulations concerning how govern¬ 
ment agencies respond to cybersecurity incidents, how and when the 
government discloses software vulnerabilities to the private sector, and 
how ministries and private companies share information about threats. 

Different agencies and local governments could interpret and im¬ 
plement these policies in different ways, but at the least, the regula¬ 
tions will raise the cost and complexity of doing business in China for 
both domestic and foreign technology companies. Draft regulations 
published in July 2017 were particularly broad, defining “critical infor¬ 
mation infrastructure” to cover not only traditional categories such as 
communications, financial, and energy networks but also the news me¬ 
dia, health-care companies, and cloud-computing providers. Baidu, 
Tencent, and Weibo have already been fined for violating the new cy¬ 
bersecurity laws. Foreign companies worry that an expansive interpre¬ 
tation of the requirements for inspections of equipment and storing 
data within China will raise costs and could allow the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to steal their intellectual property. 

MADE IN CHINA 

Chinese policymakers believe that to be truly secure, China must 
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achieve technological self-sufficiency. Small wonder, then, that sup¬ 
port for science and technology is front and center in the country’s 
most recent five-year plan, which began in 2016. China’s investment 
in research and development has grown by an average of 20 percent a 
year since 1999. It now stands at approximately $233 billion, or 20 
percent of total world R & D spending. More students graduate with 
science and engineering degrees in China than anywhere else in the 
world, and in 2018, China overtook the United States in terms of the 
total number of scientific publications. Western scientists have long 
ignored Chinese research, but they are now citing a growing number 
of Chinese publications. 

Three technologies will matter most for China’s ability to shape the 
future of cyberspace: semiconductors, quantum computing, and artifi¬ 
cial intelligence. For years, Beijing has tried and failed to build an indig¬ 
enous industry producing semiconductors, that is, the integrated circuits 
(or microchips) found in nearly every technological device. In 2016, 
China imported $228 billion worth of integrated circuits—more than it 
spent on imported oil—accounting for over 90 percent of its consump¬ 
tion, according to the consultancy McKinsey. The risk of relying on 
U.S. suppliers was brought home this April, when the Trump adminis¬ 
tration sanctioned zte, the world’s fourth-largest maker of telecommu¬ 
nications gear. Zte relies on U.S.-made components, including 
microchips to power its wireless stations. When the sanctions cut the 
company off from its supplies, it ceased major operations. In June, 
Trump reversed course on the sanctions, but the move did little to assuage 
Chinese concerns about dependence on foreign suppliers. Soon after 
the sanctions were announced, Xi called on a gathering of the country’s 
top scientists to make breakthroughs on core technologies. 

In 2015, China issued guidelines that aim to get Chinese firms to 
produce 70 percent of the microchips used by Chinese industry by 
2025. Since then, the government has subsidized domestic and foreign 
companies that move their operations to China and encouraged do¬ 
mestic consumers to buy from only Chinese suppliers. The govern¬ 
ment has committed $150 billion over the next decade to improve 
China’s ability to design and manufacture advanced microprocessors. 
China has also acquired technologies abroad. According to the Rho¬ 
dium Group, a research firm, from 2013 to 2016, Chinese companies 
made 27 attempted bids for U.S. semiconductor companies worth more 
than $37 billion in total, compared with six deals worth $214 million 
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from 2000 to 2013. Yet these attempts have run into problems: many of 
the high-profile bids, including a $1.3 billion offer for Lattice Semicon¬ 
ductor and a $2.4 billion deal for Fairchild Semiconductor, were 
blocked by the U.S. government on national security grounds. 

Then there is quantum computing, which uses the laws of quan¬ 
tum mechanics—essentially the ability of quantum bits, or “qubits,” 
to perform several calculations at the same time—to solve certain 
problems that ordinary computers cannot. Advances in this area 
could allow Chinese intelligence services to create highly secure en¬ 
crypted communications channels and break most conventional en¬ 
cryption. High-speed quantum computers could also have major 
economic benefits, remaking manufacturing, data analytics, and the 
process of developing drugs. In 2016, China launched the world’s 
first satellite that can communicate using channels secured by quan¬ 
tum cryptography and constructed the world’s longest quantum com¬ 
munications cable, connecting Beijing and Shanghai. It’s not clear 
how much China spends on quantum computing, but the sums are 
certainly substantial. It is spending $1 billion alone on one quantum 
computing laboratory. 

More than its investments in semiconductor research and quantum 
computing, it is China’s ambitious plans in artificial intelligence that have 
caused the most unease in the West. At an artificial intelligence summit 
last year, Eric Schmidt, the former chair of Google, said of the Chinese, 
“By 2020, they will have caught up. By 2025, they will be better than us. 
And by 2030, they will dominate the industries of ai.” China is racing to 
harness artificial intelligence for military uses, including autonomous 
drone swarms, software that can defend itself against cyberattacks, and 
programs that mine social media to predict political movements. 

In 2017, the Chinese government outlined its road map for turning 
itself into the “world’s primary ai innovation center” by 2030. The 
plan is more a wish list than a concrete strategy, but it does provide 
direction to central ministries and local governments on how to in¬ 
vest to achieve breakthroughs by highlighting specific fields for re¬ 
search and development. The government has singled out Baidu, 
Tencent, the e-commerce giant Alibaba, and the voice recognition 
software company iFLYTEK as national champions in ai, identify¬ 
ing these companies as the first group to develop systems that can 
drive autonomous cars, diagnose diseases, act as intelligent voice as¬ 
sistants, and manage smart cities, that is, urban spaces that use a wide 
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variety of sensors to collect data on how people live and then analyze 
that data to reduce cities’ environmental impact, spur economic de¬ 
velopment, and improve people’s quality of life. 

China is also striving to define international standards for the next 
wave of innovation, especially in fifth-generation mobile network tech¬ 
nology, or 5G, which will olfier much faster Internet speeds to mobile 
users and enable new uses for Internet-connected devices. To many 
Chinese leaders, China’s current place in the global division of labor 
looks like a trap: foreign firms reap high profits from the intellectual 
property they own, and Chinese companies survive on the thin mar¬ 
gins they make by manufacturing and assembling physical products. If 
China can control technology standards, it will ensure that its firms re¬ 
ceive royalties and licensing profits as others develop products that plug 
into Chinese-owned platforms. 

Over the last decade, Beijing has increased the skill, sophistica¬ 
tion, and size of the delegations it sends to standards organizations. 
China was essentially absent for the discussions about third- and 
fourth-generation mobile network technologies, but things have 
changed. In 2016, Huawei, China’s largest telecommunications com¬ 
pany, sent twice as many representatives as any other company to the 
meeting in Vienna that defined the specifications for the coming fifth 
generation of mobile networks. 

GOVERNING THE INTERNET 

Under Xi, China has also tried to shape the international institutions 
and norms that govern cyberspace. For much of the last decade, Chi¬ 
nese hackers de facto set those norms by engaging in massive cyber¬ 
espionage campaigns designed to steal military, political, and, worst 
of all in the eyes of the United States, industrial secrets. The Obama 
administration pressed Beijing on the subject, publicly attributing 
attacks on U.S. companies to state-backed hackers and threatening to 
sanction senior officials. In 2015, the two sides agreed that neither 
would support digital theft for commercial advantage. China went on 
to sign similar agreements with Australia, Canada, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. There was a marked downturn in activity in the 
wake of these agreements, but the decline seems to have been as much 
a result of a reorganization within the Chinese military as of U.S. 
diplomatic efforts. Now that the People’s Liberation Army has con¬ 
solidated control over its cyber-forces, industrial espionage has shifted 
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to more sophisticated hackers in China’s intelligence agencies. 

China’s more visible efforts at writing the rules of the road for cy¬ 
berspace have centered on the UN. Washington and its allies have pro¬ 
moted a distributed model of Internet governance that involves 
technical bodies, the private sector, civil society, and governments, 
whereas Beijing prefers a state-centric vision. In 2017, for example, 
China called for “a multilateral approach to governing cyberspace, 
with the United Nations taking a leading role in building international 
consensus on rules.” Beijing believes a multilateral approach located 
at the UN has two immediate benefits. It would prioritize the inter¬ 
ests of governments over those of technology companies and civil 
society groups. And it would allow China to mobilize the votes of 
developing countries, many of which would also like to control the 
Internet and the free flow of information. 

Beijing has resisted U.S. efforts to apply international law, espe¬ 
cially the laws of armed conflict, to cyberspace. A forum at the UN 
known as the Group of Governmental Experts has identified some 
rules of behavior for states in a series of meetings and reports from 
2004 to 2017. Although in the 2013 report, Chinese diplomats ac¬ 
cepted that international law and the UN Charter apply to cyberspace, 
and in 2015, they agreed to four norms of state behavior, they dragged 
their feet on discussions of exactly how neutrality, proportionality, 
the right of self-defense, and other concepts from international law 
might be applied to conflict in cyberspace. They argued instead that 
discussing international law would lead to the militarization of cyber¬ 
space. Chinese diplomats, along with their Russian counterparts, 
stressed the need for the peaceful settlement of disputes. In 2017, the 
participating countries in the Group of Governmental Experts failed 
to issue a follow-on report in part because China and Russia opposed 
language endorsing the right of self-defense. 

In addition to working through the UN, Chinese policymakers have 
created their own venue to showcase their vision for the Internet and 
strengthen their voice in its governance: the World Internet Confer¬ 
ence, held annually in Wuzhen. In 2017, Tim Cook and Sundar Pichai, 
the chief executives of Apple and Google, respectively, attended for the 
first time. Cook, a vocal defender of privacy and free speech at home, 
stated that Apple shared China’s vision for “developing a digital econ¬ 
omy for openness and shared benefits.” By echoing Chinese officials’ 
language on openness despite the tight controls on the Internet in 
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China, Cook was signaling Apple’s willingness to play by Beijing’s rules. 

Beijing is likely to have its biggest impact on global Internet gover¬ 
nance through its trade and investment policies, especially as part of 
the Belt and Road Initiative, a massive effort to build infrastructure 
connecting China to the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and Eu¬ 
rope. Along with the more than $50 billion that has flowed into 
railways, roads, pipelines, ports, mines, and utilities along the route, 
officials have stressed the need for Chinese companies to build a “dig¬ 
ital Silk Road”: fiber-optic cables, mobile networks, satellite relay sta¬ 
tions, data centers, and smart cities. 

Much of the activity along the nascent digital Silk Road has come 
from technology companies and industry alliances, not the Chinese 
government. Alibaba has framed its expansion into Southeast Asia as 
part of the Belt and Road Initiative. It has acquired the Pakistani e- 
commerce company Daraz and launched a digital free-trade zone with 
the support of the Malaysian and Thai governments, which will ease 
customs checks, provide logistical support for companies, and promote 
exports from small and medium-sized companies in Malaysia and 
Thailand to China. Zte now operates in over 50 of the 64 countries on 
the route of the Belt and Road Initiative. As well as laying fiber-optic 
cables and setting up mobile networks, the company has been provid¬ 
ing surveillance, mapping, cloud storage, and data analysis services to 
cities in Ethiopia, Nigeria, Laos, Sri Lanka, Sudan, and Turkey. 

The Chinese government hopes that these enterprises will give it 
political influence throughout the region. But private firms are fo¬ 
cused on profit, and Beijing has not always succeeded in converting 
business relationships into political heft, even when the projects have 
involved state-run enterprises, since these firms also often pursue 
commercial interests that conflict with diplomatic goals. In the short 
term, however, the presence of Chinese engineers, managers, and dip¬ 
lomats will reinforce a tendency among developing countries, espe¬ 
cially those with authoritarian governments, to embrace China’s closed 
conception of the Internet. 

THE FUTURE IS CHINESE 

Beijing’s vision of the Internet is ascendant. According to the think tank 
Ereedom House, Internet freedom—how easily people can access the 
Internet and use it to speak their minds—has declined for the last 
seven years. More countries are pushing companies to store data on 
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their citizens within their borders (which companies resist because do¬ 
ing so raises costs and reduces their ability to protect the privacy of 
their users) and to allow the government to carry out security reviews 
of their network equipment. Each country pursues these policies in 
support of its own ends, but they all can turn to China for material, 
technical, and political support. 

The United States’ position at the center of the global Internet brought 
it major economic, military, and intelligence benefits. U.S. companies 
developed the routers and servers that carry the world’s data, the phones 
and personal computers that people use to communicate, and the soft¬ 
ware that serves as a gateway to the Internet. In a similar way, the 
Chinese Communist Party sees technology companies as a source of 
economic dynamism and soft power. And so it is increasing its political 
control over Chinese technology giants. As those companies come to 
supply more of the world’s digital infrastructure, China’s spy services 
will be tempted to collect data from them. 

Chinese technology companies have several advantages: access to a 
lot of data with few restrictions on how they can use it, talented work¬ 
ers, and government support. But the country’s legacy of central plan¬ 
ning may lead companies to overinvest, build redundant operations, 
and stifle their employees’ creativity. And Chinese technology firms 
have become the targets of political pressure in Australia, the United 
States, and Europe. The Australian government is considering ban¬ 
ning Huawei from supplying equipment for Australia’s fifth-genera¬ 
tion mobile networks. Washington is working to limit Chinese 
investment in U.S. technology companies and has made it more diffi¬ 
cult for Chinese telecommunications firms to do business in the United 
States: it has blocked China Mobile’s application to provide telecom¬ 
munications services in the United States, banned the sale of Huawei 
and ZTE smartphones on U.S. military bases, and sought to prohibit 
U.S. telecommunications companies from spending critical infra¬ 
structure funds on equipment and services from China. 

Yet none of these challenges is likely to deal a fatal blow to China’s 
digital ambitions. The country is too large, too powerful, and too so¬ 
phisticated. To prepare for greater Chinese control over the Internet, 
the United States should work with its allies and trading partners to 
pressure Beijing to open up the Chinese market to foreign companies, 
curb its preferential treatment of Chinese firms, and better protect 
foreign companies’ intellectual property. U.S. policymakers should 
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shift from simply defending the bottom-up, private-sector-led model 
of Internet governance to offering a positive vision that provides devel¬ 
oping countries with realistic alternatives to working solely through the 
UN. Washington should talk to Beijing directly about norms of state 
behavior in cyberspace. The two countries should work together on set¬ 
ting global standards for government purchases of technology, deter¬ 
mining how companies should secure their supply chains against 
cyberattacks, and planning government inspections of critical commu¬ 
nications equipment. Yet these efforts will only shape trends, not re¬ 
verse them. Whatever Washington does, the future of cyberspace will 
be much less American and much more Chinese.® 
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